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NOTE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



The little volume, whicli is here reprinted, is not 
taken from the English translation of the *' Letters 
of William Von Humboldt to a Female Friend,** 
which was published the last year in London (in 
two volumes, I2mo), but is composed of extracts 
made from the original work bj the editors of the 
series entitled ^' Small Books on Great Subjects.** 
It would have been easy to increase its size by 
copying, from the " complete edition ** of the Let- 
ters, many passages of perhaps equal merit with 
those given in this selection; but it has seemed 
better on the whole to confine the republication to 
these pages, which sufficiently indicate the tone of 
the writer's mind, and afford sketches of a most in- 
teresting autobiography. The book cannot be read 
without benefit, and will, it is hoped, strengthen 
or comfort many hearts. The correspondence, of 
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which it presents but a small part, is certainly 
** in its nature unusual and almost romantic ; " and 
some passages cannot be read without a feeling 
of more than surprise at the extraordinary frank- 
ness of the communications, resumed after twenty- 
six years of separation. Still, the most captious 
criticism must concur in the language of a notice 
quoted from the '* Athenaeum," in the Introduction 
to the entire translation of the German work : ** Its 
substance is throughout of a grave and wholly in- 
tellectual character. There is no gossip, — hardly 
any personal notice of daily events, — nothing sen- 
timental or frivolous, in the letters. They are filled 
with reflections and ideas." Such letters must be 
useful to others than the friend for whose eye 
alone they were written. 

In the English edition, the title of this volume is 
** Thoughts and Opinions of a Statesman." As this 
was not the author's selection, the American pub- 
lishers have deemed themselves justified in choosing 
a title more attractive to readers in general. 

Boston, Ociobes, 1850. 



INTRODUCTION, 



The name of Von Humboldt is too well known 
in Europe to require that we should give any 
very detailed account of the writer, from whose 
Letters to a friend the following extracts are 
taken. Wllhelm Von Humboldt, besides the 
fame which he has justly acquired as an Ori- 
ental scholar, was employed largely by his 
monarch in diplomatic affairs : amongst the 
rest, he appeared as the envoy of Prussia at 
the Congress of Vienna. A lady whom he had 
formerly known, whose fortune had suffered 
much from the events of the war of liberation, 
was induced on this occasion to apply to him 
for assistance in recovering her rights from the 
sovereigns there represented. His efforts were 
unsuccessful; but he endeavored to alleviate 
her disappointment, first by pecuniary assist- 
ance, conveyed in the kindest manner, and 
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then by supporting her courage under a life of 
toil and privations ; for she honorably resolved 
to maintain herself by the labor of her own 
hands. He kept up a correspondence with 
her till his death, a.d. 1835. His grateful 
friend thought that the wisdom and kind feel- ' 
ing which had so often consoled her under her 
afflictions might have a like comfort for others, 
and prepared the letters she had received from 
him for publication after her own death. They 
have just appeared. 

The Editors of the " Small Books " think 
they are doing their readers good service in 
introducing them to the thoughts and opinions, 
on many subjects, of this distinguished man. It 
is no recluse who here preaches from his closet 
the lessons of religion and virtue : it is the man 
of the world, — the statesman, — the diplo- 
matist, — whom we find teaching and acting 
upon the precepts of Christianity. Never was 
religion shown in a more amiable light than in 
the outpourings of his benevolent, yet firm 
mind. We see it as his guide and his support 
under all circumstances, and yet so unostenta- 
tiously so, that, but for the publication of these 
Letters, probably none but his intimates would 
have known more of Wilhelm Von Humboldt 
than that he was a profound scholar, and an 
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able statesman ; and the moving spring of all 
his actions would have remained concealed till 
the day v^ben the secrets of all hearts shall be 
made knovvrn. It is well for the world that this 
has not been so : it is well to see the nobleman 
and the minister of state gathering from Chris- 
tianity the rule of his life, and depending on 
its promises with the child-like confidence so 
acceptable to God. We have only to hope, 
that our readers may find as much pleasure 
and edification from the extracts we are here 
enabled to give, as we have ourselves found 
from the perusal of the original work. 
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10 BELIOIOTJS THOUGHTS 

you written to me then, when you were suffer- 
ing most, perhaps I might have been able to 
afford you some consolation : believe me, my 
dear friend, — you will forgive me this term of 
intimacy, since no other eye than ours will 
ever see these letters, — man never confides 
sufficiently in the good feelings of his fellow- 
men 

I have thought over your affairs in many 
ways to-day; and I entreat you, for the mo- 
ment at least, to confide yourself to my guid- 
ance, and believe one who has more worldly 
experience than you have, and is well aware 
of all that is needful in your situation. Set 
aside at once all minor considerations, place a 
friendly confidence in me, and afford me the 
greatest pleasure which it is in your power to 
give me. What you at present need, both for 
your bodily health and mental comfort, is rest : 
the anxious care, as well as labor requisite for 
providing a maintenance, destroys both the one 
and the other. When I remember you for- 
merly, you were healthy and strong ; and later 
in life, it seems, you became so again : remain^ 
then, a year quiet, and take care of your health, 
and you will recover in spite of the storms you 
have encountered. . . . Which of your plans can 
be carried out, time alone will show, as well as 
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bow far I can be useful to you. I hold it a 
duty to speak to you quite openly on this bead. 
The Duke's* letters are kind, and do him 
much honor ; but he cannot help you just yet, 
as you will see from the letters of your friends. 
These things must be left to time and fortune. 
Meanwhile, allow me somewhat to forestall 
this time, and give me the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you can pass a year untroubled by 
these little daily cares. I entreat it as a favor ; 
do not deny it ; for that would be a false deli- 
cacy, and you may be certain that only you 
and I shall know any thing of this transaction. 
I am not rich, but I know my own afiairs per- 
fectly; and I see from your letter, and the 
accompanying papers, that you have accus- 
tomed yourself to live in the simplest manner ; 
a circumstance which does but increase the 
respect I feel for your character. I enclose a 
bill of exchange : I am aware that this cannot 
supply you for any long time ; but follow my 
plans, write to me as a friend, and, after having 
made your calculation, tell me how much you 
shall need, including a residence at the Baths 

♦ The Buke of Brunswick, to whom Madame had 

lent her whole property to assist in carrying on the war of 
liberation, on his promise of restoring it afterwards, when 
better times should make it practicable. 
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during thee season. Believe me, I am not doing 
more than I can Well afford, and, when your 
circumstances are improved, you may repay 
it. . . . Do not suppose that I see any thing de- 
grading in your intention of seeking to main- 
tain yourself by your own labor. I will leave 
you quite free to do so by and by; but, till 
your health is restored, follow my plan. At 
present all exertion is ruinous to it. I will now 
quit this subject, and speak of myself, since 
you wish it. I married about three years after 
I saw you ; a match of pure inclination ; and 
never, perhaps, was any man so happy in his 
union. ... As you say you have heard of me 
occasionally, you probably know that I was for 
some years ambassador at Rome. But for the 
unhappy events of the time, I should not have 
quitted that situation ; but, amid such, it was 
my duty to serve where I was wanted; and 
thus I was by degrees involved in the turmoil 
of political life. This, however, is little suited 
to my taste, and I should rather have chosen a 
quieter and more retired station. During the 
war, I was at head-quarters, then in England ; 
from thence I went to Switzerland to visit my 
wife, who was there. Now I am at the Con- 
gress, and she is gone to. her estates, whence 
she will go to Berlin. After the Congress I 
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shall join her there, and then go to Paris as 
ambassador. There she will join me after a 
time. My eldest son is already an officer in 
the army ; he entered upon active service at 
sixteen, was wounded, but happily cured, and 
is now relumed to me safe and sound. Besides 
him, I have three girls and a little boy. The 
two youngest grew partly up in Italy ; and, 
when they came to Vienna, the eldest, ten 
years old, did not know a word of German. I 
wish you could see them : they are two charm- 
ing creatures. 

LETTER n. p. 7. 

Vienna; December 18, 1814. 

Your letter has given me great pleasure, and 
I thank you heartily for it ; but you attach too 
high a value to what was so natural that I 
could not have done otherwise. I never had, 
and never could have, lost my recollection of 
vou ; but it never occurred to me that I was 
likely to hear of you again ; still less, that you 
retained any remembrance of me. ... In the 
emotion and the joy which your letter awoke, 
I answered it, and I shall always thus answer 
you; bat do not exalt me so high on this 
account : only remain my friend, aud conSA^ 
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in me. Write to me with the same heartiness, 
the same trust, as now ; throw aside all reserve 
as I do with you, and believe your letters can 
neither come too often nor be too long. . • • 
And now, dear lady, farewell : do not* let us 
become strangers to each other again. Strange 
circumstances have brought together once more 
two persons who met long years ago, with 
scarcely a chance of ever seeing one another 
again ; and this kind of pure and deep-felt plea- 
sure occurs so seldom, that I value it the more, 
and freely avow that your image, from that time 
to this, has been intimately connected with alT 
the feelings of my youth ; with all my recollec- 
tions of that period ; and even of a better and 
happier state of Germany, and the world in 
general, than tte present. Besides all this, I , 
have a great love for the past. Only what is 
consigned to its keeping is eternal and on* 
changeal^, as in death ; but, like life, it remains 
warm, a»<i capable of still conferring imppi- 
ness. 

%* The Editors have given portions of these 
two first Letters, although only relating to the pri- 
vate a£Fairs of the correspondents, as a necessary 
introduction to the rest. In what follows, they 
have selected subjects of more general interest and 
application. 
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LETTER IX. p. 25. 

You need not fear that I should blame or 
endeavor to . lessen your love of retirement. 
Your old friend C. however, meant it kindly 
^ when he endeavored to procure you more of 
society, and imagined you would enjoy it, I 
do not think so ; and, even had I thought so, 
should not have advised it. It is my own 
fashion of thinking and acting, — that, indeed, 
I might pass over, — but it is also my view 
as regards others, to think far less of happi- 
ness and enjoyment on earth, than of the in- 
ward state of mind; and this is generally 
improved by a somewhat solitary life, and still 
more by the taste for this kind of life. Nay, 
even if the taste does not exist originally, the 
character is gradually improved by forcing 
ourselves to enjoy it. 

P. 30. No man's life is free from struggles 
and mortifications, not even the happiest ; but 
every one may build up his own happiness by 
seeking mental pleasures, and thus making 
himself independent of (Mitward fortune. 
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LETTER X. p. 31. 

I do not quite agree in what you say relative 
to the mode of treating others by humoring 
their natural bent. I may do so myself, some- 
times, because I can thus gain my end more 
easily, sometimes because — as I am not called 
upon to reform my neighbors against their 
will — they are better pleased with it, and we 
naturally like to give pleasure ; but, as far as 
regards myself, I do not wish it, and would 
always rather that my peculiar cast of mind 
should be disregarded in my intercourse with 
men. For, otherwise, what is it but to be 
thought so fixed in our habits as to be incapable 
of change, and perhaps thus to be strengthened 
in bad ones ? for no man's character is free from 
faults, and these faults gain force by indul- 
gence. I know very well that I have many 
times been heartily vexed when thwarted or 
blamed ; but this sort of vexation is wholesome, 
and true happiness does not consist in a com- 
plete freedom from all pain. In proportion, 
therefore, as I am on intimate terms with any 
one, when I see that he willingly labors to im- 
prove his character, and does not shun mortifi- 
cations as long as they are beneficial, I consider 
the bent of his mind the less, and may thus. 
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probably, appear to spare those the least whom 
I esteem the most. 



LETTER XI. p. 37. 

Every man, however good he may be, has a 
yet better man dwelling in him which is pro- 
perly-himself, but to whom, nevertheless, he is 
often unfaithful. It is to this interior and less 
mutable being that we should attach ourselves ; 
not to the changeable, every-day man. 

LETTER Xn. p. 45. 

. . . You must not wonder that I gave you* 
this information * so late. I give it now only 
because you wish it. It is not my habit in 
general to speak of what I feel towards a 
friend to any other than to himself ; nay, it goes 
against me to do so. I know it is a common 
notion that a mutual communication of joy, 
sorrow, or whatever else may occur, is a neces- 
sary part of friendship ; in order, as it is said, 
that the one friend may share in the life of the 
other. But my heart might be full of either 
sorrow or joy, and yet I should never feel any 
urgent desire to impart it to those whom I love 

* Relating to his own family afiiurs. 
2 
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the best ; nor do I, unless something else leads 
to it. I care very litlle for the events of life, or 
for good or ill fortune as far as regards myself, 
though God knows it is not so where others 
are concerned. Thus my actions and dealings 
are scarcely influenced by these things ; and, 
thank Heaven ! I have something better to talk 
about with those whom I value, as I do yoQ, 
than the paltry affairs of common life. I do 
just the same with my wife and children : they 
know absolutely nothing of much of the busi- 
ness I am employed in; and my wife is so 
much of my opinion on this point, that, if by 
chance she becomes acquainted with any thing 
which I had not told her, or if I should have 
occasion afterwards to mention it myself, it 
never once enters into her head to think it 
strange. Friendship and love require confi- 
dence, the fullest and the most heartfelt; but 
confidences between great minds, never ! 

LETTER *XV. p. 62. 

• • • Believe me, I always take the most 
heartfelt interest in your affairs, and that I 
share in your regret at being obliged, just at 
this moment, to leave a convenient residence, 
now become dear to you firom long habit. But 
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yet, iny dear friend, I could wish that on such 
an occasion yon had a little more firmness, — a 
httle more of that interior serenity whieh op- 
poses a tranquil front to such accidents, when 
you have still so much that is enjoyable left. I 
do not mean to make this a reproach, even of 
the slightest kind ; I would rather do any thing 
than cause you a moment's sadness ; but it is 
my fashion where I am on terms of intimacy 
to speak the plain truth, without compliment or 
reserve ; to point out openly what does not ap^ 
pear to me to deserve af^robation, and to make 
such representations as in my opinion will tend 
to strengthen and fortify the mind, and render 
it more able to support itself, and more inde- 
pendent of outward circumstances. Do not 
be angry with me, then, at what I have said to 
you now, or may say hereafter; and do not 
look upon it as advice easily given by one 
whose hairier position secures him from sirai- 
lai discomforts. Happiness does not depend 
on those outward circumstances from which 
vexation and contradiction arise ; and Heaven 
has 80 wisely dtstribnted these lai^, th«t he who 
oi^waidly appears the most fav^ed is not on 
that account the more free, even for a momei^ 
from oecasioD and eauses of interior griel. In 
a Ufe afaready t<derably long, and eertaiidy not 
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spent in the easiest of positions, many things 
have happened to me which, for a longer or 
shorter time, have thrown me out of my usual 
course of life, exactly in those parts which 
touched me the most nearly. Thus I am no 
stranger to your present feelings, and do not 
misunderstand, though I cannot sympathize in 
them entirely. A change of abode, from the 
pleasantest to the most uncomfortable, — a 
thing which it has often been my lot to en- 
dure, — would have very little influence on my 
mind. ... It does not seem to me that the evil 
consists in the leaving this house, but in the not 
having found another equally convenient. Still, 
notwithstanding all that can be said, the pre- 
sent loss cannot be reasoned away till you have 
found another situation as satisfactory ; but 
then, my dear friend, there remains, besides the 
resignation which bends to what is unavoidable, 
the enjoyment of those mental pleasures which 
cannot be taken away from you ; the thought 
of all that is dear to you, the society of persons 
whom you like, the consciousness of a mind 
pure from offence through a life not without 
trials, — the satisfaction of a competence se- 
cured by your own exertions, and lastly, I say 
it with joy, since you have often told me so, 
the correspondence with me, and the certainty 
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that I participate mentally in all the good or 
evil that befalls you. But man requires a cer- 
tain firmness in all circumstances of life, even 
the happiest, and perhaps contradictions come 
in order to prove and exercise this ; and, when 
we can only determine so to use them, the very 
effort brings back tranquillity to the soul, which 
always enjoys the having exercised its strength 
in conformity to duty. 

LETTER XVn. p. 68. 

I can perfectly understand your dislike to a 
town. Were I not kept here (in Berlin) by a 
regard for my children's comforts, who cannot 
give up their engagements here, especially in 
winter, I should remain in the country the 
whole year. Even where the landscape is not 
attractive, it is much to enjoy a clear sky. The 
sight of the heavens, under whatever aspect, 
has an unceasing charm for me, by night, whe- 
ther it be gloomy or starlight ; by day, whether 
the eye loses itself in deep blue, or amid pass- 
ing clouds, or in an unvaried grey, makes no 
difference. Every one of these aspects awakens 
some especial tone of mind in man ; and, when 
we have the happiness not to be dependent on 
the weather for our mood, we are not obliged 
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to be melancholy because the sky is dark, bat 
can bring forth from oar own miad conthmaliy 
fresh thoughts as outward circumstances vary: 
• a colorless sky is no evil. Complaints abotat 
the weather are quite foreign to my nature, and 
I do not like to hear others complain of it. I 
consider nature as a combination dT forces, 
i«^ich may afford the purest [deasure if we 
quietly acquiesce in and accommodate our- 
selves to all its varying developments, and look 
at it as a whole of which it matters little whe- 
ther the smaller details be pleasant, so long as 
its great cycle of events completes its course. 
I have an especial delight in living face to face 
with nature in the country, so that I may 
watch the progress of every season in turn. 
Life may be viewed in the same manner ; and 
it always seems to me, to say the least, an idle 
question as to whether youth or age is to be 
preferred, or a bit of each. It is always a self- 
delusion when we imagine that we could really 
wish to stand still at any period. The charm 
of youth consists in the cheerful and unembar- 
rassed advance into life ; and this would be lost 
if it were once believed that this apparent ad- 
vance was never to lead a step forward, and 
merely resembled that of a convict in the tread- 
mill. And the same in age : it is, in fact, when 
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C(mtemplated fairly and boldly, nothing more 
than a looking forward /row life ; — an increase 
of the feeling that we shall leave all things 
without missing them ; though in the meantime 
we love, and look at them with pleasure, and 
our thoughts dwell upon them with interest. 

Even without attaching any thought of reli- 
gion to the sight of the heavens, there is some- 
thing inexpressibly exciting to the mind in thus 
losing oneself in the infinity of space: it at 
once takes away from life its little cares and 
desires, and from reality its otherwise oppres- 
sive weight. As surely as the knowledge of 
man is the first and weightiest concern in the 
affairs of men, so surely, on the other hand, is 
there nothing more narrowing to the mind than 
the perpetually keeping our eyes fixed on the 
small circle of human beings by whom we are 
hemmed in. We must return often to the con- 
templation and feeling of a higher Power ruling 
in human affairs, as we see it in nature, ere we 
can safely come back to the fetters of society. 
Only thus do we learn to hold the things of 
real life to be matters of minor importance, to 
make less account of good or ill fortune, to be 
careless about wants and vexations, and to fix 
our attention solely on the inward frame of 
mind, and on the changes which take place in 
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it, SO as to leave exterior life to a certain degree 
out of our consideration. The thought of 
death has then nothing in it which can frighten 
or sadden us ; we rather enjoy the recalling it, 
and look on the farewell to life which must fol- 
low, as a natural step in the development of 
being. 

LETTER XIX. p. 71. 

I never found that any one but myself could 
comfort me. It would give me a fresh and yet 
more unpleasant feeling than that which adver- 
sity itself produces, if I became aware that I 
was not possessed of firmness enough to con- 
sole myself. ... I have always striven to stand 
in need of nothing external. It is not possible, 
perhaps, quite to reach that point ; but, if it 
were possible, we should then first be capable 
both of feeling and enjoying, in the purest and 
most disinterested manner, the highest kind of 
friendship and love ; for need has always some- 
thing like corporeality in it, even in spiritual 
things, and all that goes to satisfying a want is 
so much taken away from true enjoyment. He 
who needs friendship the least, feels its worth 
when bestowed upon him in all its fulness and 
sweetness: it is then a pure and unalloyed 
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pleasure, an accession to that interior existence 
which already forms his happiness, and when 
he bestows it on others they find in it a fuller 
satisfaction ; for he has no selfish views, and 
thinks of them, not himself. The more firmly 
and securely two beings can strike root for 
themselves, the more completely they can grap- 
ple alone with their lot, whatever it may be ; 
so much the surer is their union, so much the 
more lasting, so much the more satisfactory for 
both. Should this firmness be wanting in one 
of them, the other may yet supply enough for 
both ; but the common notion, that in friendship 
and love the support is mutual, is a weak one, 
and only made for persons of the lowest medio- 
crity of character ; for in this case both would 
be liable to fall, since neither could efficiently 
prop up the weakness of the other. It is only 
thus that you must understand me when I talk 
of independence of character, which I hold to 
be one of the first requisites of manly worth. 
A man who, through his own weakness, suffers 
himself to be tempted and led away, may, in- 
deed, be good-humored and amiable in many 
other respects, but is no man. 
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LETTER XXL p. 79. 

• • . Far more depends on the interior frame 
of a person's mind than on any single action. 
The common run of mankind, however, like 
the laws, attend only to these last. Not so the 
Power which looks into the heart : His deci- 
sions are founded on the thoughts, the motives, 
the whole employment and frame of mind ; 
and thus also does history decide. 

LETTER XXIV. p. 89. 

I am desirous of knowing whether you have 
followed my advice.* The result, to be sure, 
is uncertain ; but the proceeding cannot do any 
barm, and we never can tell what may happen. 
I always have held it very important not to 
neglect any occasion in life which promises 
advantage, or which may alter the course of 
things for the better ; but rather to avail our- 
selves of it, and to shape our future proceed- 
ings according to what may spring out of the 
present event. . . . This step of yours, too, will 

* In the preceding letter, where M. Von Humboldt 
recommended his Mend to address herself to the Duke of 
Brunswick by letter as soon as she knew him to be returned 
to his duchy. 
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• 

miford yon a fiarther insight into hnman nature ; 
and, excepting where we are ourselves the 
actors, and can order things as we will, the 
most nseftd, and by far the most entertaining, 
part of life consists in the examination and ex- 
perimental knowledge of mankind. It may be 
that others do not feel as I do in this respect ; 
bat to me it is natnral, perhaps even more than 
is desirable, to view life as a drama ; and, even 
where I was so situated as to be obliged to take 
Bn active part in it myself, I never failed to find 
the same pleasure in observing the unravelling 
of the plot, whether in regard to circumstances 
or character. I have found this contribute 
much to my interior happiness, and afford no 
contemptible assistance in affairs even. The 
first of these effects is easily to be understood, 
and it is enjoyed in two ways ; for, in the first 
fdace, there is a positive pleasure in contem- 
fdating forces actually at work, and in observing 
the progress of things which, as well as the 
oonsequent circumstances, are in some measure 
interwoven with unknown causes within oar- 
selves ; and then, besides this, by the habit of 
thus regarding them, we become more indif- 
ferent as to the result, at least as far as we 
are ourselves concerned ; for our sympathy 
with others is by no means lessened by this. 
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In affairs also, we thus gain tranquillity of 
mind, coolness, and discretion ; in great affairs 
especially, this view of things gives the con- 
viction, that, even when they take a turn 
which does not satisfy us, they follow a course 
which lies deep in the eternal plans of Pro- 
vidence ; and even to guess at the least of 
these plans is a mental pleasure, which ex- 
ceeds all others. With regard to individual 
affairs it is otherwise, at least in my mind ; for 
I should deem it a degree of vanity and self- 
conceit, which I could never permit myself to 
entertain, were I to wish to throw the great 
plans of the world's course out of their ap- 
pointed order for my own convenience. My 
individual interests are, indeed, bound up in 
the great whole ; but they only occupy the 
space of an atom, and I am no further intel- 
lectually concerned than with the regulation of 
my own conduct under all events, and have 
only to consider how I bear them, — whether 
with firmness in adverse, humility in prosper- 
ous circumstances ; whether, in short, I do 
what my feelings and my duties require of me : 
all the rest may turn out as it will ; I merely 
try to accommodate myself to it as well as I 
can. 
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LETTER XXIX. p. 106. 

You ask me respecting the difference between 
prophesying and the speaking with tongnes, 
which the Apostle Paul mentions in 1 Cor. xiv. 
It is certainly a difficult passage, which we may 
think of a great deal, and perhaps not come to 
the true meaning after all. It is indeed one 
of the beauties of the New Testament, that 
what is quite clear to be understood is mixed 
up with what is more obscure. All that man 
needs for his improvement, for his peace, for 
the formation of his character, is to be compre- 
hended without difficulty; and the less com- 
prehensible, nay, the obscure passages, do not 
at all affect these. But as man, even while 
fulfilling his duties in life (which indeed is the 
sole thing of necessity in it), needs also some- 
thing by which he may be led through the 
depths extending beyond its boundary, and as 
he can only reach these depths by profound 
thought ; so these portions of a book, given 
him to be always in his hands, tend to fit his 
mind for such thought. Mysteries are shown 
him, therefore, which he can only enter into 
fully by pious and holy reflections. My notion 
of the passage, respecting the speaking with 
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tongaes, is this : the apostle opposes to each 
other the speaking with the tongue or with 
tongues, and prophesying, — the spirit and the 
understanding, namely ; for it is thus that Lu- 
ther has translated the Greek text. By the 
speaking with tongues, according to. my notion, 
he means that enthusiastic oratory which seems 
to be derived from some exterior suggestion ; 
during whose influence we speak what the 
heart is overflowing with ; not at all troubling 
ourselves as to whether others either hear it or 
understand it. In this way a man speaks only 
with himself and with God. By prophecy, the 
apostle understands not merely predictione of 
the future, but the public anncnmeement of 
great and momentous truths. Whoever does 
this is termed a prophet in Oriental speech* 
Such a teaching has for its object solely io» 
struction and edification : k must be calculated 
for the hearers ; the words must be prepared 
by the understanding for the understanding. 
Hence the apostle discriminates very juslly 
between the two states of mind, and their vela** 
tion to each other. Enthusiastic speaking is 
the first, and in man n^st be in advance of the 
odier ; for on the intercourse which he holds 
with God and himself, depends his cepabiMtj 
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of edifying others^* Thereby he edifies him- 
self, as the apostle says ; and no man can edify 
others who is not himself edified. Neverthe- 
less, this interior enthusiasm is nnfruitfal for 
others ; so that, for the promulgation of doc- 
trine, prophecy is better ; for it is by its means 
that this spiritual enthusiasm extends its power 
to others. But the best of all is, to be our- 
selves thus animated (to speak with tongues), 
and at the same time to prophesy or instruct. 
Verse 5 makes this difference very clear. 
The apostle wishes that all might speak with 
tongues ; but yet more, that they might all 
teach ; because this is the most useful, and 
therefore to be preferred. And this shows us 
the custom of the early church, where every 
member of the communion was at liberty to 
speak. The expression of tvUh the tongues, or 
toith the tonguej appears strange ; but it is in 
truth quite proper. In Greek, tongues mean 
unknown, strange, or seldom used words ; and 
this may perhaps be glanced at here. We must 
reccdlect, too, that the outpouring of the Hot)^ 

* '* Brbanen." This German word is a strict traniktiQa 
of the Greek otuodofiia, to buHd up ; and edification has that 
sense in English sometimes, fiat not always. Where this 
word is used by Humboldt, or in the New Testament, it 
atrietlj means the buldiBg up ci the Christian charadter. 
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Spirit on the apostles had for its conseqnence, 
that they were enabled to speak in foreign, 
and, to them, hitherto unknown languages. 
Both interpretations may apply equally to that 
spiritual inspiration (Begeisterung) under whose 
influence a man wonders at his own thoughts, 
and does not at all consider whether others 
understand them : but I do not think both 
equally applicable here; more especiaUy be- 
cause the phrase is, to speak wUh the tongues^ 
not merely tmtk Umgues. But the interpreta- 
tion of the passage may be even yet more 
simple. When a person speaks of things which 
he has himself discovered and thoroughly 
understands, or of what he has cleared up by 
deep thought, then the tongue is but the dead 
tool of speech, and it is the understanding 
which converses with us. But when he says 
what suddenly occurs to him, and yet upon 
high and obscure subjects which he has not 
considered beforehand, and which can only by 
degrees be cleared up with the aid of the under- 
standing, — for they have been communicated 
by a spirit not his own, and of a higher nature, 
— it is not then the understanding which speaks, 
but the words come to the tongue without any 
consciousness of how they came. The tongue 
seems to speak independently of the individual. 
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Properly, this should be termed speaking by 
the Spirit ; but the more figurative expression 
names the tongue ; and because the apostle 
considers the words thus spoken by the tongue 
as the dictates of the Holy Spirit itself, so 
what was thus spoken might well be attributed 
to the tongue only. The Holy Spirit — that 
is, God himself — puts these truths in the mouth 
of man, which his understanding could neither 
comprehend nor discover by itself. We say of 
a man who speaks what he does not intend, 
that he speaks from the tongue, but not from 
the heart. Here a somewhat sknilar expres- 
sion is used, though differently applied. The 
tongue speaks, — from interior enthusiastic 
feeling or divine inspiration, — without the 
knowledge of the understanding, which can 
only reason and judge humanly. Thus taken, 
the precept of the apostle has in it something 
very beautiful. We should seek, or at least 
wish to arrive at the point of pious enthusiasm 
in which we, as it were, hold conve^'se with 
God, and during which we rather guess than 
see clearly ; but yet more should we endeavor 
to make what we thus karn clear to the under- 
standing: and when we teach others, we 

should do it only in the latter mode. I know 
3 
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not if this explanation will satisfy you ; but so I 
understand the passage. 

LETTER XXXI. p. 113. 

The complete success of our undertakings 
depends, for the most part, on that original 
strength which man has not in his own power. 
I fully share your opinion, too, that it depends 
yet more on an inexplicable higher blessing 
which accompanies every individual, and de- 
pends, as you say, upon purity of heart. Your 
expression, that ^^it appears as if the Deity 
poured his blessing only into clean vessels," 
has pleased me exceedingly. Man has no 
magic art by which he can obtain this blessing 
at pleasure when he needs it ; but that it really 
does go along with men in some invisible and 
secret mode, I believe with you. But the no- 
tions of good and ill fortune are so ill-defined 
and erroneous, even among those who are wont 
to think rightly on other points, that it has led 
me from my youth up to endeavor to clear my 
own judgment of this matter ; and, as far as I 
have succeeded in so doing, I have felt that, up 
to a certain bound at least, a man may always 
be sure of happiness by making himself inde- 
pendent of outward circumstances, — by draw- 
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ing pleasure from all that is pleasurable in men 
and things, but without allowing himself to 
become dependent on them for his satisfaction. 
Certainly we find our account in this ; but all 
merit ceases when we do a thing merely for its 
consequences' sake. 

LETTER XXXni. p. 125. 

.... There is a particular pleasure in with- 
drawing from all occasions which require us to 
mix in large assemblages of people. Even 
whilst quite young, and afterwards in my man- 
hood, I always thought of with much satisfac- 
tion, and anticipated in imagination, the time 
when increasing years would give me a suffi- 
cient justification for withdrawing more and 
more from company ; and, now that I have 
reached that period, I find what I then felt fully 
confirmed. I always figured age to myself as 
a much pleasanter season of life than our 
earlier years ; and, having attained it, my ex- 
pectations are almost surpassed. This may 
arise from my being, in fact, somewhat older 
in mind than in years and bodily strength. I 
am now fifty-seven ; and he who has lived thus 
far without any extraordinary wear and tear, 
and especially has been always regular and tem- 
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perate, and free from disturbing passions, which 
undermine the health, does not then perceive 
any notable bodily change. But the peace of 
the soul, — the freedom from every thuig which 
affects or excites the mind unpleasantly, — the 
almost total independence upon any thing 
which our interior nature and occupations can- 
not give us; — these things are all hard to 
attain in earlier years, and sometimes— and 
that is worst of all — are only attained at a 
later period, when they arise from coldness and 
apathy. Nevertheless, these are the things 
especially which afford and secure to us a 
happy interior life. Hence it is not true, what- 
ever people may believe or say, that age makes 
us more dependent on circumstances* Cor- 
poreally and exteriorly, it is, indeed, the case ; 
but not, even then, so much as is believed, be- 
cause — at least among persons of welUr^u- 
lated minds, accustomed to self-government — 
the desires and needs which we have <^eated 
for ourselves cease even sooner than the 
strength to gratify them. On the other hand, 
a much more real independence, and one much 
more necessary to our happiness, is attained. 
Impatience and want of submission to Provi- 
dence are, in truth, the things that first give to 
evils, be they what they may, their real sting, 
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and actually increase them ; and it is exactly 
these two evils that age especially cures; 
always pre-supposing that the man be free 
from any of those rooted ill habits which are 
sufficient to poison happiness at any age. 
But the chief benefit which arises from this 
greater mental liberty, — from this freedom 
from desires and passions, which increasing 
years bestow, and which may be compared to 
the cloudless blue of the sky, — is, that our 
course of thought becomes purer, deeper, and 
more persevering, and claims more of our 
whole soul; that the intellectual horizon en- 
larges itself; and that the pursuit of every kind 
of knowledge and every kind of truth gra- 
dually gains a more exclusive hold upon the 
mind, and silences all other desires and require- 
ments. A reflective, thinking, inquiring life is 
really the most exalted ; but in some sort it can 
only be fally enjoyed in extreme age, for 
earlier than that it is always somewhat at 
variance with business, and even with duty, 
and thus experiences many hindrances. But 
it would be wrong if we were to fancy, that 
such a pleasure in reflections which do not 
depend on this life or its concerns requires 
a learned education or great acquirements. 
When these happen to be possessed, no doubt 
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reflection finds many objects on which to em- 
ploy itself, and the circle of thought is at least 
apparently enlarged. But exactly those joyful 
truths which are the most needful to man — 
the holiest and the greatest — lie open to the 
simplest, plainest mind ; nay, are not unfre- 
quently better, and even more entirely, grasped 
by such an one than by him whose greater 
knowledge more dissipates his thoughts. These 
truths, too, have this peculiarity, that although 
they want no profound research to attain to 
them, but rather make their own way in the 
mind, there is always something new to be 
found in them, because, they are in themselves 
inexhaustible and endless. They belong to 
every time of life, but most especially to that 
which is in the closest juxtaposition to the 
period when the solution will be given to 
the enigmata which these truths contain. Thus 
we find that in advanced age a certain exterior 
activity decays ; but this is often unduly valued : 
that activity which is much better, fairer, and 
nobler, and which unfolds itself in a fruit-bear- 
ing serenity of mind, belongs most properly to 
real age. I know that you think as I do on 
such subjects, and flatter myself that it is not un- 
pleasant to you when I give a free loose to my 
pen. Those things which we can talk of only 
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with a chosen few are the most natural subjects 
for a correspondence which, being free from 
business and other exterior fetters, is the plea- 
santest when it consists in an unconstrained and 
confiding interchange of opinion and thought. 

LETTER XXXV. p. 129. 

Tegel» Sept. 12, 1824. 

The autumn promises to be very beautiful ; 
and I am doubly gratified at being here again, 
so as to enjoy the last month of the departing 
pleasant season. I like the end far better than 
the beginning of the year: we can then look 
back on so much that we have done or under- 
gone ; and we feel a sort of security that the 
time is shorter, and cannot contain much more 
of discomfort. All this is, indeed, an illusion, 
since the time from now to the last day is, in 
fact, but one period ; but then there is so much 
in life, nay, even in what we consider to be hap- 
piness or unhappiness, which is but an illusion, 
that we need not be above receiving the few 
quieter moments which this one may afford. I 
am, indeed, in general, free from apprehensions 
for myself ; not because I expect fewer misfor- 
tunes than happen to others, but because I fear 
nothing human : on the contrary, I very early 
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cherished the feeling that we mast always be 
prepared to make our way manfully through 
whatever lot be appointed to us. Neverthe* 
less, it is impossible not to regard life as an 
ocean through which we must steer our vessel 
with better or worse fortune, and then it is a 
natural feeling to like rather to have a short 
than a long voyage before us. This view of 
life — as a whole, as a work that must be gone 
through with — has always appeared to me a 
powerful aid towards the meeting death with 
equanimity. If, on the contrary, we look at 
life piecemeal, if we try only to add one plea- 
sant day to another, as if we thought this could 
endure to all eternity, there is nothing more 
comfortless than to stand close upon the boun- 
dary where the series will at once be broken 
off. 

The leaves of the trees are beginning to take 
the varied colors which so much ornament the 
autumn, and to a certain degree make up for 
the loss of the first fresh green. The little 
place which I inhabit (Tegel) is admirably made 
to show all the beauties which large handsome 
trees of different kinds exhibit through all the 
changing seasons of the year. AH round the 
house they stand broad and spreading, like a 
green fan. Over the land, alleys extend in 
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various directions ; in the garden and the vine- 
yard there are fruit-trees ; in the park is a thick 
dark growth of underwood ; the lake is sur- 
rounded with a forest, and the islands in it are 
bordered with trees and bushes. I have a par- 
ticular love for trees, and I do not like to cut 
them down, nor even to transplant them. There 
is something melancholy in removing a poor tree 
from the society in which it has lived so long, 
to bring it into fresh soil, from which, however 
much it may disagree with its constitution, it 
has no chance of escaping any more, but must 
pine away through a slow exhaustion, awaiting 
its final death. There is generally an extraor- 
dinary character of anxious wish in trees, when 
they stand so fixed and cramped in the earth, 
and try to extend their summits and their 
branches as far as possible beyond the bounds 
of their roots. I know nothing in nature so 
formed to be the symbol of desire. Man, too, 
in fact, with all his apparent freedom of motion, 
is very much in the same state. He is still 
confined within a certain space, however widely 
he may roam: sometimes he can never stir 
from his small circle (and this is often the case 
with women) ; the same little spot sees his 
cradle and his grave ; or, if he removes from it, 
he is drawn back to it from time to time by his 
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inclination or his duty. . . . The approach of 
autumn and winter is particularly uncomfort- 
able for my occupations. My eyes are, indeed, 
much amended by the means taken to relieve 
them ; but even now they require to be spared, 
and by candle-light I do not venture to use 
them. When to this is added the shortening of 
the days, the demands of domestic life, visits, 
interruptions of various kinds, and, finally, real 
business, very little time is left for use ; and the 
longer I continue to devote my hours exclu- 
sively to study and reflection, the more my 
inclination for such employments is strength- 
ened, the more I lose all taste for any other. . . . 
I can truly say that I live in my own thoughts 
sometimes for days together, without affording 
more than a passing notice to any exterior ob- 
ject. I have never felt much attracted by the 
study of physics : I have not the quick observa- 
tion requisite for this sort of knowledge ; but, 
from ray youth up, I have been attached to 
that of antiquity, and it is this which forms my 
real study. When the human race was nearer 
its origin, men seem to have had more great- 
ness, more simplicity, more depth and nature 
in their thoughts and feelings, as well as in the 
expression of them. It is true we must arrive 
at the full and clear sight of this by laborious. 
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and often by mechanical acquirements ; bat in 
this very labor there is a charm ; or, even if 
not, it is at least soon over when we are accus- 
tomed to application. Among the strongest, 
purest, and finest tones in which the voice of 
antiquity has reached us, may be reckoned the 
books of the Old Testament ; and we can never 
be enough thankful that in our translation they 
have lost so little of their reality and strength 
of expression.* I have often reflected with 
pleasure on the existence of so much that is 
exalted, rich, and varied, as is contained in the 
Bible, in the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment ; and if this be, as is very frequently the 
case, the only book in the hands of the people, 
yet have they in this a compendium of human 
thought, history, poetry, and philosophy, so 
complete, that it would be diflicult to find a 
feeling or a thought which has not its echo in 
these books. Neither is there much in them 
which is incomprehensible to a common simple 
mind. The learned may penetrate deeper, but 
no one can go away unsatisfied. 

* Luther's translation is among the finest renderings 
ever made of the Hebrew Scriptures. It has the same sim- 
plicity and strength which characterizes the English Ver- 
sion. 
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P. 139. In the moral world there is nothing 
impossible, if we bring a thorough will to it. 
Man can do every thing with himself; but be 
roust not attempt to do too much with others. 

LETTER XXXVni. p. 143. 

You will wonder at receiving a letter from 
me before the usual time ; but I am ill, and am 
thus hindered from working. At such times I 
seek in letter- writing, and especially in writing 
to you, a pleasant and congenial occupation. I 
am among the most patient of invalids ; nay, I 
cannot always bring myself to the calling illness 
an evil. ... To me the being poorly brings a 
pleasurable peace and gentleness of feeling. 
Not that I am particularly different in this 
respect when I am well ; but the occupations 
of health, especially in men, have an eagerness 
and action in them which always keeps up some 
degree of excitement. Sickness puts a stop to 
this : our activity is at an end ; and we expect 
nothing till we get better. 

P. 144. That time is constantly elapsing, and 
that it should be no less constantly, well, and in- 
tellectually employed, is the great and weighty 
concern of human life. Once thoroughly pene- 
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trated with this idea, we become very indifferent 
to happiness or nnhappiness, pleasure or pain. 
What, indeed, is happiness or unhappiness, 
pleasure or pain, more than a lapse of time, of 
which nothing remains to us but the mental 
profit we have gathered from it ? 

LETTER XLVI. p. 173. 

Berlin, May 21, 1825. 

Whit-Sunday is, of all festivals, the most 
joyful, and the most elevating to the mind, 
withdrawing it from all trifling concerns, and 
prompting more exalted hopes and firmer reso- 
lutions. All festivals — from their origin, and 
firom the circumstances in memory of which 
they are celebrated — tend to strengthen our 
persistence in strenuous exertions and worthy 
employments; and, even putting all religions 
considerations out of the question, they make a 
useful division in the year, whose monotonous 
uniformity would otherwise be wearisome. 
Life seems longer when it is thus thrown into 
sn^ portions ; and this is more than a mere 
delusion of the imagination ; though, even if it 
were nothing else, it ought not to be despised. 
The mere reality of life would be wretchedly 
poor without the charms of fancy; which, 
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though it may often bring causeless fears as 
well as empty hopes in its company, yet oftener 
gives a bright and pleasing coloring to its delu- 
sions than a dark one. This, too, is generally 
in our own power, and it depends on our own 
mental disposition to see the bright side. 

The question which you ask is one of great 
moral import ; namely, how far we may go in 
devotion to a beloved person, with the security 
of losing nothing thereby of God's favor? 
You have yourself marked the boundary very 
clearly ; but I think some considerations mky 
be added. In the first place, I lay it down as 
an axiom that nothing can be displeasing to the 
Deity which accords with an exalted and pure 
moral perception. This is certainly your mean- 
ing also. The Divinity has in these things a 
moral perception, and especially a moral feel- 
ing, which, making yet finer distinctions, may 
reject tvhat our judgment does not altogether 
disapprove ; but, if we go farther than this, 
and believe that there may be unpermitted 
things against which our moral sense says 
nothing, it would appear to me to be either an 
extravagance, or a defect in the moral feeling. 
What a really delicate moral feeling does not 
disapprove, I hold to be also not displeasing to 
God ; for man can only judge humanly. Fur- 
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thermore, I cannot figure to myself that we 
need fear the possibility of putting any created 
being on a level with God in our love. God 
claims to be loved by us through his creatures, 
and the proof must be given by the manner in 
which we behave and feel towards them. An 
idolatrous love is rather a phrase, than the ex- 
pression of an idea. No reasonable person 
can in any way compare the Highest with a 
weak and perishable human being. This could 
only result from unrestrained passion, and then 
we should find that this passion would not be 
so pure and spotless, even towards the creature 
beloved, as to stand wholly without blame 
before a pure moral feeling. Thus every thing 
comes back to the same point. You must, 
however, fully understand, that, when I speak 
of moral feeling, I always understand that it 
shall be purified by true piety. The moral 
sense, removed from religion, has a good 
chance of losing its way. Furthermore, I do 
not mean any obscure feeling: it must be 
grounded on well-considered views and a 
sound judgment, and only to a certain degree 
go beyond these to decide with yet more deli- 
cacy, as the music of a song adds somewhat to 
the dry idea of the poetry. An inclination, 
therefore, which is approved by such a feeling, 
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needs not be anxious to set bounds to itself as 
to the degree. Whatever point it may reach, 
it remains a pure and pious inclination, that 
will never put the creature in the place of the 
Creator, and will never be tempted away from 
this last. That God may any day call away 
the object of such an a£fectioh is, indeed, cer- 
tain ; but, where the affection is such as I have 
described, such a circumstance may plunge the 
person who suffers it in deep afBiction, but will 
not rob him of his firmness ; for no affection 
could be approved by a religious moral feeling, 
that would not be capable, in such a case, of 
submitting with humble faith to the arrange- 
ments of Providence. All the rest seems to 
me to be understood of itself. 

LETTER XLTX. p. IdO. 

What you say respecting the influence which 
the quicker or slower circulation of the blood 
has upon the mind is perfectly true, and must 
never be left out of our calculation in judging 
of others. There is, however, one excellent 
attribute which the Deity has bestowed upon 
man, and which distinguishes him from all 
other creatures, — t.e. that, be the influence 
as strong as it may, he is, and feels that he is, 
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able, by rational thoaght and a strong will, to 
set bounds to and to rule it. There is a voice 
in the human soul which tells him that he is 
free and independent, and which charges to bis 
account all his good and evil thoughts and ac- 
tions ; and this judgment of ourselves, which 
must always be stronger and severer than that 
of others, leaves out of the question all these 
bodily influences. There are two different 
jurisdictions in the world, — that of Dependence 
and that of Freedom ; and the dispnte between 
the two cannot be settled by mere reason. In 
the visible world, all things are enchained one 
with another, that, could we know all the cir- 
cumstances down to the smallest and most 
distant, we might prove that the individual is 
ccmipelled at every moment to act as he does i 
yet, notwithstanding this, he has always the 
feeling that did he choose to arrest the wheels 
in their course, and free himself from the links 
which connect him with them, it is in his power. 
In this consciousness of freedom lies his worth 
as a man, — this it is which makes him enter 
this world like the denizen of another ; for what 
is only earthly can never be free, arid what is 
spkitual can never be in bondage. All this 
apparent contradiction is only to be reconciled 

thus : that the free or spiritual power exercises 
4 
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a right of lordship over the dependent or 
earthly, which, in single circumstances, we do 
not perceive; but which has so guided the 
series of events from the beginning, that they 
must correspond with the free determination of 
the will. 

As far as I can understand your state of 
health, my dear friend, it greatly depends on 
that of your mind. Endeavor, then, above all 
things, to calm and to cheer it. This, indeed, 
is easier to say than to do; but much may 
nevertheless be accomplished if we will only 
clearly define to ourselves all that appears to 
give room for apprehension, and on the other 
side place all that may make us contented with 
our lot, or even afford cause for thankfulness. 
If the spirit can so far prevail as to remove ihe 
sickness wholly from itself, and banish it into 
the body only, an immense step is gained ; and 
we may then bear bodily ailments not only 
with apparent, but with real, firmness and tran- 
quillity ; and not only bear, but draw from 
them much that softens and purifies the soul. 
I myself, indeed, though I have been often ill, 
and occasionally dangerously so, have never 
had to endure a lasting sickness, or even what 
may be deemed a weak constitution. But I 
have intimately known many, both men and 
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women, with whom this was the ordinary state, 
and who had no hope of escaping from it bat 
by death. To this class belonged Schiller 
especially. He suffered much, he suffered 
continually, and knew, — as indeed happened 
afterwards, — that this continual suffering 
would lead him step by step to the grave. 
Yet one might truly say of him, that he held 
his illness confined in the body ; for at what- 
ever time you visited him, or under whatever 
circumstances you might meet him, his mind 
was always calm and cheerful ; ready to adapt 
itself to friendly intercourse, or to interesting, 
and even philosophic conversation. He was, 
indeed, wont to say, that a man worked better 
under the influence of illness, if it were not too 
severe ; and I have seen him, under circum- 
stances which certainly afforded nothing cheer- 
ing, compose both poems and prose pieces 
which betrayed no traces in their composition 
of the illness of the writer. 

If debility and a hurried circulation be united 
with disquiet or anxiety, and these sufferings 
endure for many years, I can comprehend that 
weariness of life must be the result; but 
against this we should labor with all our 
strength. I will not go back now over the 
ground that this is a clearly expressed reh'gioos 
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daty, bat will merely suggest, that life, eren 
when it lasts the longest, is so sh(Mrt, compared 
with the endless period daring which we can 
have no clear conception beforehand of what 
the kind of existence will be that we shall en* 
joy, that no cHie need wish to draw its bontidary 
nearer, but rather make ttp his bed in it as 
quietly as he can. And this determination k 
almost more just according to the view whidh 
man is wont to take of his fkte, than according 
to what that fate really is. It is a proverbial 
saying, that every one makes his own destiny; 
and this is usually interpreted, that every one^ 
by his wise or unwise conduct, prepares good 
or evil for himself: but we may also tindet^ 
stand it, that, whatever it be that he x^ceives 
from the hand of Providence, he nmy so ac- 
commodate himself to it, that he will find his 
lot good for him, however much may seem to 
others to be wanting. 

iiETTEh IX p. 238. 

Even in events which influence whole states, 
the only really important part of them is their 
effect on the activity, the mind, and the feelings 
of individuals. Mmi is^ after all, the centre of 
bBl this movement ; bi^, in the end, each person 
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remains so far insulated, that what goes for- 
ward in his mind, and proceeds from it, is aU 
that is of any importance to him. However 
much, while living on this earth, he may be 
involved in social ties and sympathies, the last 
great journey, which is prolonged beyond the 
boundary of earthly things, must be taken 
alone ; no one can accompany him, although 
certainly there is in the mind of every man an 
anticipation that we shaU find again beyond 
the grave those who have gone before us, and 
again assemble around us those whom we 
leave behind. No man of any feeling can 
forego this anticipation, — I might rather call 
it confident belief, — • without at the same time 
giving up the larger portion of bis happiness, 
and that precisely which is the noblest and 
the purest. Holy Scripture, too, justifies him 
in this expectation. But this makes no differ- 
ence in what I first said, that whatever relates 
to our artificial institutions is no farther advan- 
tageous to man generally than in so far as it 
has an influence on individual character. All 
improvements in education, all amendment of 
things and institutions, all perfectionizings of 
states and of the world itself, is merely imagi- 
nary where it does not show itself in its effects 
on individual man ; and thus in all historical 
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events, even the greatest, I consider only the 
individuals of the human race, and their power 
to think, to feel, and to act. The universality 
of the effect has only this advantage, that it in* 
fluences many at once, or that from that effort 
many others may arise, and its greatness is 
only that it either calls into action or creates 
extraordinary and unwonted powers ; and it is 
thus that private is connected with public life. 
What we observe in the one will equally be 
found in the other, with this difference merely, 
that other motives impel to other actions. The 
stage only is altered : the drama and the ob- 
jects which please us are the same. When 
events are viewed thus, they gain, in my eyes 
at least, a higher, and at the same time a 
stronger interest. 

LETTER LXL p. 243. 

You speak with disgust of many vices with 
reference to their consequences, and ask my 
opinion thereupon. I acknowledge that I nei- 
ther like nor approve those views which place 
all morality in particular virtues, which are set 
in opposition to certain vices. I cannot say 
which I most abhor among those which may 
be ranked under the class of pride, avarice, 
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waste, or licentiousness : that depends on cir- 
cumstances, for each may be worst according 
to the way in which it shows itself. I do not 
form my judgment of men, therefore, upon 
their overt acts, but upon the disposition which 
is the foundation of all thoughts, designs, and 
actions, and upon the entire frame of the mind 
and temper. Whether these are tuned in ac- 
cordance with or in opposition to duty, is the 
only thing that I think about. If two or three 
men have, in an equal degree, a mean, selfish, 
commonplace character, it matters not to me 
in what vice these ill qualities show themselves. 
One or another may be more hurtful or incon- 
venient, but all are equally bad and despicable. 
And thus it is with virtues. We may find a 
person who does not fall into any open immo- 
raUties, and practises much that is good ; and 
another, for example, who, through a high 
spirit or a hot temper, may fall into some 
faults; yet if this last — which is very possible 
— should have a nobler and loftier character, I 
should prefer him. But this character depends 
on two things ; first, upon the ideal principles 
upon and through which a man becomes good ; 
and, secondly, upon the strength of will by 
which he will make these ideas available 
against the license and passions of nature. 
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The men whom I term despicable are tfaoso 
who have no power over themselves ; who can* 
not do what they will ; and who, even if they 
appear virtuous, are so from base motives; 
from a concern for fortune and comfort,—- 
from a fear of remorsci or even of future 
punishments. It is, indeed, good and useful to 
avoid sin, even from these motives alone ; but 
he who looks at the disposition and state of the 
soul cannot have pleasure in such. The nobi- 
lity of our nature consists in doing good for the 
good's sake; either from an interiorly recog- 
nized law of pure duty, or from a feeling of the 
exalted nature and attractive beauty of virtue. 
It is only these motives which show the charac- 
ter to be itself great and noble ; and only these 
re-act upon and improve it. If, then, religion 
unites itself to these, as in worthy minds is 
always the case, this also can operate in two 
ways. Religion can neither be felt in its true 
greatness nor attained by a mean disposition. 
He who serves God only out of a regard to his 
own interests ; who thinks only of obtaining in 
return for his service His almighty protection, 
assistance, and blessing; who would exact 
from Him that he shall concern Himself in all 
the little worldly inconveniences of his lot, 
makes himself the centre of all. But he who. 
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in the depth of bis heart, regards the greatness 
and fatherly goodness of God with such admir- 
ing worship, and with such humble and deep 
thankfulness, that he has thrnst aside all of self 
that does not accord with the purest and 
noblest feelings, as well as with the thought 
that what duty and virtue require of him is 
also the will of the Highest, and the demand 
of that moral order of the world which He has 
established, -^ he, I repeat, is alone the truly 
religious and virtuous man. 

LETTER LXn. p. 247. 

It is a thing of every-day occurrence for 
marriage to be undertaken when there is no 
real preference, sometimes positive indiffer- 
ence ; and this from various motives and feel- 
ings in themselves far from blameable, but 
which ought not to be altogether our guides in 
taking that step. For myself, indeed, and ac- 
cording to my way of thinking, this is scarcely 
conceivable : it would have been quite impos- 
sible for me to think even of forming such a 
connection, unless I felt the fullest conviction 
that she to whom I united myself was the only 
being with whom I could enter into such an 
union. The thought of marriage, even Uom a 
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really good and friendly intention, aceompanied 
by mutual esteem and liking, without that deep, 
soul-pervading feeling which we commonly call 
love, was always repugnant to me ; and it 
would have gone against my whole nature to 
have married in such a fashion. It is certainly 
true, that marriages entered on with the views 
I have just spoken of as being my own are the 
only ones in which the feelings remain .equally 
strong till death, subject only to the modifica- 
tions which time and circumstances bring with 
them ; but it is a very good thing that this 
mode of looking at the subject should not be 
the usual one, since, if it were, there would be 
very few marriages. 

'LETTER LXin. p. 262. 

You ask me what I meant, when I said that 
the voice which you heard on that November 
evening was in yourself ^ though you so clearly 
perceived it to be behind you. It is not possi- 
ble to explain such a thing completely, and I 
do not give you my opinion as decidedly the 
true one ; but, in regard to what are usually 
called spirits and apparitions, I have a belief of 
my own, which, if I may so speak, is made up 
of a portion both of belief and unbelief. I 
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believe that men may be conscious of such 
manifestations, both as to hearing and sight; 
and I believe that these are not altogether the 
produce of a heated iijaagination, delusions, or 
what are commonly called " waking dreams.*' 
I do not think it impossible that I might expe- 
rience such myself; for I hold these appear- 
ances to be in a certain sense real, and brought 
about by a supra-mundane power : it is, how- 
ever, necessary to examine very closely whether 
in our particular case it is any thing more than 
one of the things dependent on some associa- 
tion of ideas, or some slight variation of these 
associations, or even a mere sport of fancy. 
For I do not believe that these sounds or sights 
are so exterior to the person who is conscious 
of them, as that of the real voice or entrance 
of a living man ; and for this reason I am also 
somewhat incredulous as to those stories when 
a sound is said to have been heard by more 
than one person. If, indeed, there are only 
two concerned, it is possible that the same state 
of mind may prevail enough in both, to pro- 
duce a like inward impression ; for I hold all 
appearances to be interior, which cannot pro- 
duce actual proof of the contrary ; but inward 
only in this way, that they are actually pro- 
duced on the interior organs of the senses by a 
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superior power, and hence the man who expe^ 
riences them, finding that they are not the 
work of his own mind, but of something foreign 
to himself, necessarily supposes them to be ex-« 
terior. However much the subject may b& 
argued, it is impossible to deny that a thing 
really interior may often be regarded as exterior 
by the person who feels it ; * and to supernatu- 
ral power it is as easy to produce an ext^ior 
and corporeal effect as one merely ideaL 

The thought of a hostile, persecuting power 
has always been foreign to my mind. I could 
Qcver accept those interpretations which assume 
the existence of such a being, -— who finds plea- 
sure in evil, and is the enemy of all good. I 
consider the passages in the New Testament 
which appear to favor such a notion, as figura- 
tive expressions, suited to the then Jewi^ 
views, and meant to convey the idea of the 
evil which man has always to fight against in 
himself, even though good on the whole, and 
free, as he thinks, from the inclination to sin. 
There are doubtless persons who experience 
more adverse than good fortune, and even the 
happiest have to endure longer or shorter 

* When a tendon gives way, the sufferer generally ima- 
gines that he has reoeiyed a violent blow from something 
exterior. — Tranthtor. 
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periods, during which circumstances do not 
favor them, and they have to swim against the 
stream ; but this — where it is not at all our 
own fault, nor the consequence of any ill-cal- 
eidated proceeding on our part — is often the 
result of the natural connection of events 
necesflttry to the well-being of the whole, and 
which in this instance may be (apparently) at 
variance with tlie interests of the individual. 
But very often, aiid this appears to me by far 
the most probable, it may be an arrangement 
of a wise, and, even in its severe discipline, a 
beneficent Providence ; for a superhuman and 
8ai»ra-mundane Wisdom does not necessarily 
take crime as the foundation or cause of its 
Mdatary corrections. It may be among the 
waya and paths of a discernment, far above 
Uiat of any human understanding, to discipline 
even the guiltless> in order to keep him in, or 
lead him back to, the right way : for even the 
bctot among us, if he will examine himself 
strictly, will find faknself not free from spotli ; 
and these may lie deep in fedings of which his 
is not yet conscious, and which would have led 
him into sin, had it not been for this wholesome 
correction. Man is himself too short-sighted, 
and his view too much obscured, to see this ; 
but the Power which roles on high beholds all, 
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and knows how to lead it to the best possible 
event. All this I am accustomed to say to my- 
self often, even when there is no immediate 
occasion for it; but most especially when 
things turn out contrary to my wishes, and a 
period of vexation or of real unhappiness arises. 
I then become somewhat more cautiqiis and 
provident in action than before, and, without 
allowing myself to be in the least dejected or 
saddened, I try to steer my course as prudently 
as I can. When I say "without allowing 
myself to be saddened," I do not mean that 
certain misfortunes will not grieve me, for that 
is unavoidable ; but only that I consider their 
occurrence, as well as the change from good 
fortune to its contrary, not as any thing hostile, 
but as something natural; closely bound up 
with the course of the world and of human 
nature, and frequently advantageous. Accord- 
ing, therefore, to this, my well-grounded faith, 
I cannot believe in any hostile or even teasing 
superhuman power ; and I confess that I can- 
not bear others to entertain such a notion, or 
allow it to pass uncontradicted. It is a dark, 
narrow idea, inconsistent with the goodness of 
God, the great course of nature which he has 
established, and the worth of the human race. 
On the contrary, the belief in a subordinate 
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guardian power, acting under the permission 
and orders of the Highest, has in it something 
beautiful, comforting, and suitable to the purest 
and brightest religious ideas. I would not, 
therefore, rob any one of it whose disposition 
leads him to cherish such a notion. It is, how- 
ever, one not natural to me, and belongs, at all 
events, to those religious conceptions which are 
not required of us universally, but arise on the 
contrary in those only whose individual charac- 
ter they accord with. 

LETTER LXrV. p. 256. 

Your letter gave me great pleasure, because 
you go fully into the contents of my last, and 
bring forward your reasons for opposing it. It 
is very easily to be understood, and very natu- 
ral, that our views should at times differ ; and 
this arises, in the first place, from the difference 
of sex, and, next, from the manner of life, and 
the habits which this induces. A man, and yet 
more^ one much engaged in affairs, where he 
must look to his own mind alone for counsel 
and defence against difficulties and dangers, 
will depend more on his own strength, and 
make larger demands upon it. He must con- 
fide in himselfi must bear more ; and, in order 
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to be master of himself^ mtist face with more 
indifference the vexation and nnhappiness from 
which none are free, but which occur oftener, 
and are more felt in affai^rs where we are acting 
for others, than in the smaller concerns of com- 
m:on life. You must not, however, suppose 
that this weakens our sympathy in others' mis- 
fortunes, or prevents us from comprehending 
that every one feels the various events of life 
according to his peculiar character. But how 
much soever we may differ on many points 
which I mentioned in my former letter, we 
agree, it seems, in the wish to have some notice 
of death's near approach. Thus far I have 
always thought of death as of a friendly visit, 
which would be welcome to me at any mo- 
ment ; because, however contented and happy 
I may be, this life is always bounded and enig- 
matical; and the rending of the earthly veil 
which then takes place must at o^ce enlarge 
our view and solve the riddfe. I could for tbk 
reason lose myself for boters in the contem^da* 
tion of the starry heavens, because the infinity 
of those worlds shining from far appears to me 
like a bond between this and a future existence. 
I hope that this joyful expectation of death will 
never leave me ; and I should feel sure of it,— * 
since it is grounded in the depth of my nature. 
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which never attached itself to natural things, 
bnt always clung more to the spiritual and 
intellectual, — were it not that man, however 
strong he may think himself, depends much on 
the state of his bodily health at any given 
moment, nay, even on that of his imagination. 
I do not, howler, positively call myself strong, 
but rather require of myself to become so ; and 
therefore, if I remain in the same mind as now, 
I should see death approach without any fear, 
and my care would only be to make my pas- 
sage to another state with as full self-possession 
as possible ; and therefore, as regards myself, 
I should not think a lingering death an evil,, 
although a quicker is preferable in son^e 
respects, as well for the dying person as for 

those who remain behind The passages 

of Scripture which you refer to, when I turned 
to them were well known to me. They are 
especially comforting ; for they impart hope, 
call forth confidence, and allow us to reckon 
upon the compassionate love of our Creator. I 
think, however, that these passages accord per- 
fectly with the views which I expressed in my 
letter ; for they may refer to either the future 
or the present life, but at all events they point 
to a distant future : but in the meantime the 

feeling of grief and unhappiness continues; 
6 
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and during this interval, without any reference 
to change of fortune, the views which I have 
touched upon, and which you call philosophi- 
cal, may be of great use. It is, however, not 
quite correct to call these views merely and ex-* 
clusively philosophic. It belongs to a religious 
frame of mind to look at the lot df man as part 
of a great connected plan, arranged by the 
highest wisdom, into which this wisdom has ad- 
mitted human suffering as a part, although not 
produced by the fault of the individual ; and 
since every such plan, whether we view things 
philosophically or religiously, must awaken and 
command the deepest reverence, it is at any 
rate an elevating and consoling thought amid 
our misfortunes and griefs, that even by means 
of these sorrows we belong to this eternal plan. 
If, however, I were to speak my own opinion 
fully, I must say that the texts you adduce are 
not exactly those in which I should seek for my 
consolation. They belong to the class of pro- 
mises and hopes; and this mode of living in 
the future merely, I have never thought rigbt| 
nor pursued. I have always sought rather so 
to weave myself into the present, as to be able 
to win, as far as possible, an interior victory 
over outward discomfort ; and exactly in this 
point of view the reading of the Bible i» an 
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infinite, and certainly far the surest, sonrce of 
consolation. I know nothing to be compared 
to it. The consolation of the Bible flows 
equally, though in different ways, from both 
the Old and New Testament. In both, the 
general guidance of God and the universal 
government of bis Prqvidence is the prevaihng 
idea ; and from hence, in religiously disposed 
minds, springs the deeply fixed and inefface- 
able conviction, that even the order of things 
under which we ourselves suffer is the most 
wisely appointed, and the most beneficial not 
only for the whole, but, in consequence of that, 
for the sufferer himself. In the New Testa- 
ment there is such a full predominance of the 
spiritual and the moral ; every thing is so com- 
pletely rested upon and carried back to purity 
of miiid, that whatever else external or internal 
may happen to man, if he but strive earnestly 
and eagerly after this, all the rest falls l^ck 
into shadow. Hence misfortune and every 
other sorrow loses a part of its oppressive in- 
fkaienee, and at all events none of its bitterness 
remains. The ki^nite mildness of the whole 
New Testament doctrine, which figures Ood 
almost entirely on the merciful »ide, and in 
wbicb the self-sacrificing love of Christ for the 
human race is everywhere broogbt forward^ 
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joined with the example which be himself has 
set as, alleviates, like a healing balsam, every 
pain both of mind and body. In the Old Tes- 
tament we do not find this ; but there again 
appear, and always with more of comfort than 
terror, the omnipotence and omniscience of the 
Creator and Upholder of all things, raising us 
above our own individual sorrows by the gran- 
deur of the representation. 

LETTER LXV. p. 261. 

You remark, in your letter, that, before the 
appearance of Christ, there had, indeed, been 
some intercourse between the Deity and certain 
privileged individuals ; but that, through Chris- 
tianity, every one who is received into its bosom 
has attained a nearer relationship to the Highest 
of all beings. I consider this a particularly 
just observation. I am not, indeed, able to say 
what is to be understood by that nearer and 
more personal intercourse with God, which the 
Old Testament represents the patriarchs to 
have enjoyed. These narrations in the earlier 
books of Scripture, in whatever manner they 
may have originated, possess in every point of 
view so reverend a sanctity that we cannot 
allow room for any doubt of their truth ; but 
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it may remain, nevertheless, uncertain how 
mneh is to be allowed for the peculiar mode of 
representing and relating ; how much for figu- 
rative or for characteristic expressions. For in 
these old traditions, which apparently must have 
been delivered down orally for many ages 
before they were written at all, it is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish the true sense from the 
clothing in which it has been invested. It is, 
however, a certain and consoling, as well as in 
the highest degree healing truth, that by means 
of Christianity all the blessings of religion have 
gained a universally beneficial influence ; that 
all inward and outward privileges are done 
away with ; and that every one may stand as 
near to God as the strength, the humility, and 
the sincerity of his spirit will enable him to ap- 
proach. It is the peculiar character of Chris- 
tianity, that in every thing, whether religious or 
moral, it takes away the dividing wall which 
formerly separated nations from each other, 
as if they were races of a different species ; 
removes the darkness which could imagine one 
nation privileged beyond others by the Deity, 
and embraces all mankind in one bond of love 
and duty to each other. Here figurative repre- 
sentations and wonderful events are no longer 
insisted on : here we have a spiritual commu- 
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nion which is the only one that man really 
needs, and at the same time that which by his 
£Buth and conduct he may always pajrticipate 
in. I confess, too, that I cannot join in the 
notion that there is, or can be now, any closer 
communion between God and individuals than 
that universal one which is conformable to the 
simple doctrine of Christianity, and which 
every one may enter into by mesms of holiness 
and piety. It would be a dangerous sort of 
pride to fancy ourselves participators of any 
other and especial favor; neither does the 
human race need it. Holiness and purity of 
mind, and a due weighing of duty in our ac- 
tions, or even the endeavor after the attainment 
of these on our own part, — for none reach 
them in their perfection, •— are all that is need- 
ful to man, either singly or in societies ; and 
all that is needful, as we must suppose, to be 
well-pleasing to the Highest of all beings. 

LETTER LXVn. p. 269. 

I do not love the winter, and from my child- 
hood up have had no sense for the pretended 
beauiy of ^ winter's day. The cold, indeed, I 
do not suffer from, because I never go out 
without being well guarded against it, and at 
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home I can shut oat the melancholy and uni- 
form aspect of the snow hy drawing the cur- 
tains. But then I feel more comfortable in a 
town where I see nothing of it from my apart- 
ment ; though there the night only is beautiful, 
when the tumult in the common haunts of men 
ceases, and the starry heavens present us with 
the pure aspect of nature. By day it is only 
in the country that the view from a window 
affords pleasure. I had very early this habit 
of confining my enjoyment of a town-life to 
the night. Even as a young man, I often sat 
within the whole day, unless I was in company ; 
and went out in the night only, when I paced 
the lonely streets for hours together, even in 
the hardest winter. I rejoice, therefore, that 
yon have the same taste that I have for a star- 
light night. He who has not this taste loses a 
very great pleasure, and one of the purest and 
most exalted that there is I allow, never- 
theless, the justice of your remark that a winter's 
day has its pleasure too. The snow, indeed, 
is monotonous ; but it is pure, and offers an 
emblem of a spotless life when it is fresh and 
untrodden. In Switzerland the white covering 
on the high mountains, which the foot of man 
does not easily reach, is very beautiful. Your 
similitude of a winding-sheet was new, and 
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pleased me ; bat, even if the snow be a wind- 
ing-sheet, there is nothing displeasing in this 
thought. Nature lies during the winter in a 
deathlike insensibility ; and if she, in her ever- 
recurring course, brings a ^remembrance of 
death, it appears to the imagination and the 
mind only as a necessary change, — an unveil- 
ing of another, and, till then, scarcely antici* 
pated state. 

I must have expressed myself ill lately, to 
make you suppose that I had in some measure 
combated the opinion that an all-governing 
Providence regulates the affairs of men in every 
circumstance. According to my firm belief, 
man may depend on this divine government 
with the greatest certainty : it forms an essen- 
tial attribute of the Creator and Maintainer of 
the world ; it is confirmed by many passages 
both of the Old and New Testament ; and is 
not only a sure and well-grounded, but also a 
deep and consolatory truth which admits of no 
doubt ; and you are certainly right when you 
say that the happy need this faith to prevent 
them from becoming presumptuous ; those who 
are not happy to support them ; and the miser- 
able to save them from despondency. Even 
though every one thinks of this divine sympathy 
and care in his own way, these differences of 
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individual views are unimportant. The main 
point remains always the same, namely, that 
an Infinite Wisdom and Benevolence regulates 
the whole order of things to which we belong ; 
that our smallest as well as our greatest affairs 
are involved in this order, and that, therefore, 
all that happens must be good, and, even if 
painful, beneficial to us ; and, finally, that his 
pleasure in us, — and where no equally wise 
ground fos an exception arises, his blessing on 
our undertakings, or the contrary, will depend 
on the integrity of our lives, and yet more upon 
the purity of our minds. Therein our opinions 
cannot differ. What I said related to your 
former letter, where you appear to assume that 
• the Deity makes as it were a distinction be- 
tween different men, and gives to some a 

severer schooling than to others It was 

only the notion that God would concern him- 
self more for one person than another, that I 
opposed. Of course God may bestow his favor 
more on those who, by their greater devotion to 
him, show a deeper love, and more sincerity 
and purity of mind ; but^ that he should make 
an unequal distribution of his guiding, caring, 
tecorapensing, and chastising superintendence, 
cannot be brought into accordance with the 
idea of his omnipotence or of his justice. In 
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the Old Testament, perhaps, the expressions 
relating to God's elect may appear to have this 
a^ise ; bat those texts relate ako in great part 
to the Jewish idea of God's chosen people ; and 
then this election need not have an exclusive 
sense, but merely signifies that the elected are 
those who, by purity of heart, and sincerity of 
devotion, had made themselves the most wcnrthy 
of his love, and had thus won his favor. In the 
New Testament there is nothing which can give 
the least notion of any inequality of benevolent 
care in the dispensations of his providence. If 
one or two passages have an appearance of this, 
it will be seen that they admit of a different inter- 
pretation ; but the comforting thought pervades 
the whole, that God, even in sending adverse 
or painful circumstances, extends a loving care 
over us, and purifies while seeming to chasten. 

LETTER LXX. p. 282. 

I agree in your opinion, that the appointment 
of certain days of rest, even when they are not 
connected with any special religious festival, is 
a happy idea, and one that is in the highest 
degree gratifying and refreshing to the mind of 
every one who has a benevolent concern for all 
classes of his fellow-creatures. There is nothing 
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more heartless and selfish than the displeasure, 
or at least the sort of contemptuous distaste, 
with which the noble and the rich sometimes 
look down on the rest of Sundays and festi- 
vals. Even the choice of the seventh day is 
certainly the wisest that could have been made. 
However arbitrary it may appear, and may be 
to a certain extent, to shorten or lengthen wcnrk 
on account of one day, I am nevertheless per- 
suaded that six days are the exact measure of 
man's physical power of endurance, whether in 
labor or uniform employment. There is some- 
thing humane, too, in allowing the animals 
employed in man's service to share in his rest. 
To lengthen the time between this constantly 
recurring day of rest would be no less foolish 
than inhuman, though I once saw the experi- 
ment made. When I spent some years in 
Paris, during the time of the Revolution, I wit- 
nessed there the abolition of this divine ordi- 
nance, in order to establish in its room the dull 
dry decimal system. The tenth day was to be 
what our Sunday is, and the work went on for 
nine days consecutively; but, when this be- 
came evidently too much for the strength, many 
observed Sunday also, at least as far as the 
police would allow : hence resulted next, tod 
much idleness, and thus we always blunder 
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between two extremes when we depart from 
the regular middle way ordained for us. But 
if this be the case when merely rational and 
worldly considerations are taken into account, 
how much is its importance altered when seen 
in a religious point of view, which makes the 
idea as well as the enjoyment of the day a 
source of spiritual peace and real consolation ! 
Besides this, the greater festivals are connected 
with such remarkable circumstances, that they 
from thence gain an especial sanctity. It is 
doubtless the most proper celebration of these 
days to read the history of the events which 
they commemorate in the Bible itself, and all 
four Evangelists, as you tell me has been your 
practice for many years. In the Evangelists, 
the general accordance of the narratives is as 
worthy of notice as the small differences which 
occur. This accordance is a pledge of their 
sincerity and truth, and all bear the stamp of 
the spirit in which all these immediate wit- 
nesses wrote, who saw and accompanied Christ 
himself. But this spirit, although it indeed was 
a spirit of unity which animated all, did not at 
all hinder the peculiar character of every 
narrator from developing itself in all its genuine- 
ness and beauty. Indeed, whoever is accus- 
tomed to read the Evangelists frequently, 
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cannot easily mistake from which of them a 
passage is taken, if it but contain any thing 
which allows character to show itself. I think I 
can perceive from your last letter, as I have 
thought I discovered also from former ones, that 
you give the preference to the Gospel of St. 
John. ... I partake fully in your feeling : there 
is in John something peculiarly full of soul, if I 

may be allowed the expression By the 

peace which I mentioned, I mean that which is 
described in both the very well-chosen texts 
which you quote ; but I must understand them in 
my own sense. I must take both these texts to- 
gether ; for one alone does not express the idea I 
have connected with them, at least not entirely. 
In the first place, if, as it is said in Isaiah, 
*^ peace is the work of righteousness," it is un- 
attainable without a severe fulfilment of duty ; 
unattainable to every one, since strictness in the 
fulfilment of duty is its first and last condition. 
But this I should call only an earthly, human 
kind of peace. It may be the groundwork, but 
it is not all. It is preached all through the* 
prophets, and in the preceding parts of the Old 
Testament ; but it is the New Testament which 
gives its completion. There alone we find the 
peace which the world cannot give ; an expres- 
sion not to be surpassed. What belongs to 
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this peace is quite distinct from any external 
good fortune or enjoyment : it is derived from 
an unseen power ; but there must be that in the 
disposition which will separate our interior ex- , 
istence entirely from the world ; which will 
prevent us from making any claim to outward 
good fortune ; which seeks only that peace of 
the soul which results from a life spent in hum- 
ble and sincere obedience ; as a ship finds rest 
on the still surface of a waveless and safe har- 
bor» The mere practice of duty will not reach 
so far as this. The subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the law, and yet more, the recognition 
of the most exalted guiding and all-pervading 
love, must be so powerful, that the wh<de being 
must be as it were merged in it. Only in suck 
a frame of mind can we appropriate to ouf- 
selves the peace of mind promised by Jesos 
Christ ; for it would be a very erroneous inter- 
pretation of this beautiful text, were we to 
believe that this heavenly peace would descend 
upon us of itself, without any effort on our part* 
It is a free heavei^y gift, flowing from divine 
grace only ; buft roan camiot lay bold on it save 
by the state of mind which I have described : 
he cannot be a partaker of the heavenly wbikt 
he is seeking earthly good. But let him pos« 
sees such a menial dispo»ti«a, and he is certain 
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of this heavenly peace ; for it is most true that ' 
" to bim that hath will be given." The earthly 
most, so far as its frail nature permits, put on 
the heavenly, if he would really be a partaker 
of it ; and thus it is that our inward peace 
depends upon ourselves. 

LETTER LXXm. p. 303. 

I determine on travelling very unwillingly^ 
and never undertake it without a very good 
cause. It is not that I at all fear the inconve- 
niences attending it ; and as fc^ the preparations, 
as I dislike the thing altogether so much that I 
cut them very short, so it is not on this account 
that I am aimoyed by it ; but it is the disturb- 
ance to my occupations which I feel. It is 
impossible to avoid a certain anK)unt of doing 
nothing in travelling, or, if not that exactly, 
a sort of busy idleness. I avoid this, it is true, 
as much as I can ; and, even when I cannot go 
on with ihe same employment, I endeav(»r to 
take care at least that it shall only be a change, 
not a cessation of work. Occupation, in my 
mind, is as moch a need as ecUing and driok- 
ing : even those who do nothing which a seiv- 
sible man would call w(»k, fancy at least thai 
they aore dodng somelhiBg : an idler, if evea m 
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his heart he means to remain such, does not 
tell the world so. There is, however, one em- 
ployment, though of a different kind, which may 
be enjoyed while travelling; namely, silent 
thought, which goes on without moving a fin- 
ger, without reading and without writing. 
It is not, indeed, impossible to enjoy it 
at home ; but very often business does not 
allow of it, and we can hardly attain it 
excepting in a lonely walk. I set a parti- 
cular value upon it, and for this reason pass 
sleepless nights very willingly, — -though this 
seldom happens to me except in illness, for I 
am a good and sound sleeper. Upon a journey 
it becomes almost necessary, and thus I can 
have my enjoyment with a clear conscience. . . . 
It is certainly true that men in general do not 
allow themselves time enough for thought : they 
do any thing rather than think, even when they 
are quite free from business ; or, when they have 
no higher demand on their time and attention, 
they give themselves up to mere empty nothings. 
The occupations of men are, unfortunately, for 
the most part such, that they shut out all deep 
thought whilst they are going on, and yet make 
no ennobling claim on the mind; yet many 
have the folly* to attach a value to these occu- 
pations, and even to pride themselves upoa 
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their diligence in them. This is clearly one of 
the reasons why the society of women has more 
of interest than that of men; for with them 
work and thought can go. on together, and the 
true value both of intellect and feeling is better 
judged of. 

LETTEIt LXXV. p. 313. 

.... I was very much interested in what 
you told me in your last letter about a French 
family, with whom you were formerly ac- 
quainted, and which has now returned to Ger- 
many. Your account of the young, newly 
married wife in particular, drew my attention ; 
and she has evidently equally interested you. 
From all you tell me of her, — even though 
affection should have guided your pen, she 
must be a very delightful person. I wish you 
would tell me more, both of her and her family. 
As you know, I delight in tracing individual 
character, under every variety of aspect. It 
enriches our minds continually, when we can 
thus add a fresh figure to our gallery, whether 
we have seen it ourselves, or imagine it from 
description. I suppose, if I rightly understand 
you, that this is an emigrant family, which, like 

others in the same situation, fled from the 
6 
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dangers which threatened them in their own 
country daring the time of the Revolution, and 
sought an asylum in Germany while awaiting 
a favorable change ; then, when it occurred, 
returned to France, and now have come into 
your neighborhood in the course of a pleasure- 
trip. 

When children have been among such emi- 
grants, and have spent with us some of those 
years in which intellectual development is 
justly considered to be the greatest, I imagine 
the influence of a German education, German 
customs, and German society, would not pass 
away unperceived. The young do not reject 
the habits of a foreign country with disgust : 
this is a piece of ill manners acquired later in 
life. In youth the strong contrast rather in- 
clines to, than stands in the way of, their adop- 
tion. It is, however, certainly true that from 
OTie circumstance the greater part of the French 
emigrants profited no more by their residence 
in Germany than if they had never set foot 
among us. In some families this extended to 
the children also ; though again, in other ccuses, 
they have made good use of their German 
education. I know instances, indeed, of per- 
sons who have emigrated as children, who 
have become so naturalized and identified with 
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every thing German, that they have remained 
with xxs altogether, and have even lost the 
power of expressing themselves with fluency 
in their native tongue. But such cases are 
rare ; for the circumstance on which this vari- 
ety of influence depends is the proficiency 
which these persons have made in the German 
language, and the degree in which they have 
used it as an instrument in the higher parts of 
education and thought. What you said on 
this subject in your letter before the last is 
exceedingly true and good. It is the native 
tongue which emphatically constitutes home. 
It is for this that we sigh, and the estrangement 
firom home goes on most quickly and easily, 
though the most gently, through this. It is 
only some difierences of climate that operate 
on the bodily frame, at least so it is with regard 
to the home sickness which aflects the Swiss 
and other inhabitants of mountainous regions 
to a certain degree. One who is accustomed 
to the pure fresh air of the mountains cannot 
well endure that of the valley. Even its very 
breadth produces a feeling of confinement, on 
account of the heavy damp atmosphere in 
which he has to move. Yet even in this case 
we perceive the power which the sounds re- 
ceived by the ear, if not positively the language 
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of his country, have over the w^anderer ; for 
what is thus received makes a deeper impres- 
sion on the mind than any thing received 
through the organs of sight. It is a known 
thing that nothing so much awakens the Swit- 
2er's longing for home as the peculiar series of 
modulations, without any words, which com- 
pose the so-called Ranz des VacheSy which is 
only to be heard in that country, but which has 
neither music nor melody in it. 

To return to the French emigrants : the in- 
fluence of German manners and speech^ where 
it has found place at all, has been greater 
among the men than the women. The boys 
and young men came not only more into com- 
munication with the educated classes, but tiiey 
were frequently sent to German schools, gym- 
nasia, and universities, where they carried on 
their studies in common with the natives : the 
girls, remaining more constantly with their still 
French parents, gained our language in a 
dead, artificial manner from a master, ot 
picked it up merely from intercourse with the 
servants. By neither of these modes could it 
become a living language to them, or enable 
them to gain any thing beneficial from our 
modes of thinking and feeling ; for I do hold 
it beneficial when we can blend in ourselves 
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the individuality of more than one of the civil- 
ized nations of Europe. It destroys prejudices, 
bnt, when rightly managed, does not at all 
weaken onr own peculiar character : it merely 
polishes oflF its rough comers, preserving at 
the same time, and the more firmly, all its 
genuine and truly noble parts. 

LETTER LXXVm. p. 326. 

Tegel, Oct. 8, 1827. 

What say you to this splendid weather ? It 
is impossible to let it slip by unnoticed. What 
I particularly like in our norlhem climates is, 
that the seasons are distinct from each other, 
and do not pass from one to the other with 
scarcely a difference. In the countries of the 
south it is qpt so ; spring is not much distin- 
guished from winter ; it only forms the milder 
portion of it. But it is precisely the transit 
from the stiffness and dulness of the winter to 
the serene warmth of spring, that makes so 
deep and animating an impression on the heart. 
When we add to this the autumn through which 
nature must pass to the fetters of winter, the 
change and consequences of these seasons con- 
nect themselves with those great ideas which 
are always of most interest to man, t. e. the 
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Stiffening in death and the awaking to new life. 
What we see and feel around us, as well as 
the course of our interior thoughts, places this 
change and this passage to a new state in very 
different points of view ; but there is nothing 
which rouses these thoughts more effectually 
than the natural change of seasons, the burying 
of the seed in the bosom of its mother earth, 
its re-appearance from thence, and the many 
other appearances which afford symbols of this 
one great thought of nature, which only exists 
by being perpetually renewed. Were we but 
duly penetrated by this idea, our doings, our 
feelings, and our thoughts, would often take a 
very different direction from that which they 
now too frequently follow ; for we should then 
feel that every thing proceeds to the attainment 
of a certain ripeness, which is needful to the 
passing from a fettered and imperfect state to 
one of freedom and perfection. For we cannot 
consider death, and the resurrection to a new 
life, as merely chance occurrences ; or reckon 
them among earthly accidents. The departure 
from this life, be it early or be it late, certainly 
stands in immediate relation with the interior 
state of the departing being, and is always a 
sign that the Wisdom from whom nothing is 
hid perceives that farther development on this 
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earth would not be advantageoas. Thus death 
cannot have an equal operation upon all, and 
will not effect the same for him who remains 
behind, as for him who has ripened his mind, 
in this life, to a higher intellectual strength. 
Death, and a new life, can only be for those 
who are already mature for the change. Man 
must seek to advance this ripeness in himself; 
for the ripeness of death, and that for the new 
life, is one and the same. It consists in a sepa- 
ration from what is earthly ; in an indifference 
to earthly enjoyments and earthly activity ; in 
a life in thoughts far removed from this world ; 
in a casting-off of anxious wishes for happiness 
here ; in short, in a state of mind which looks 
without anxiety to what may be our lot in this 
world, and only considers the end after which 
we are striving ; which exercises fortitude and 
self-denial, and maintains a strict self-govern- 
ment. From hence arises the serene, fearless 
peace of mind which needs nothing exterior, 
and which extends over our intellectual exist- 
ence a heavenly brightness, like the unclouded 
blue of an earthly sky. 

LETTER LXXX. p. 333. 

• ... It is generally a prejudice when people 
imagine that a beautiful landscape is requisite 
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to the enjoyment of nature. Undoubtedly this 
greatly enhances its attractions ; but the plea- 
sure we feel is not dependent on this. Natural 
objects themselves, even v^hen they make no 
claim to beauty, excite the feelings and occupy 
the imagination. Nature pleases, attracts, de- 
lights, merely because it is nature. We recog- 
nize in it an Infinite Power, greater and more 
effective than that of man, and yet not terrible ; 
for a mild and beneficial influence seetns to be 
extended on every object around us. Indeed 
the general character of nature is kind and 
good. When we talk of tremendous cliffe 
and terribly sublime scenery, nature herself, 
nevertheless, is not to be feared. We soon 
become confident and at home among the 
wildest rocks, and feel that to the hermit who 
flies to her for shelter, she readily imparts tran- 
quillity and peace. . . . The oppressed and mel- 
ancholy state of mind which you mention 
distresses me. ... I know and feel but too well 
that in a life not free from, but rather full of 
care, unpleasant, vexatious accidents give rise 
to contradictions and disturbances which are 
painfully felt by a mind longing for and need- 
ing quiet as yours does. But these states of 
mind, nevertheless, may be likened to clouds, 
which, as they pass, are sometimes bright and 
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clear, sometimes dark and gloomy. We can- 
not always see whence they come, or whither 
they go ; but the sun disperses them. The sun 
of the mind is the will ; but, when this is weak- 
ened, it will not suffice : we have then need of 
faith. Faith only can raise us above our little 
daily life and worldly business ; that only can 
give the soul a direction to higher things, and 
to objects and ideas which alone have value or 
importance. It bestows what certainly you 
have not failed to enjoy, and which you doubt- 
less value far beyond all that is called happiness 
or good fortune, — I mean the peace of the 
soul. This is won and preserved in various 
ways, accprding to the variety in human affairs. 
He who lives in apparent happiness, and even 
splendor, needs this peace to the full as much 
as the wretch bending under misfortune ; but 
he attains it with more difficulty, for this peace 
is a simple feeling which is hardly consistent 
with perplexing affairs. It is grounded chiefly, 
no doubt, on an untroubled and clear con- 
science ; but it is not attained by that alone : 
we must be content with our lot, and be able 
to say, calmly and truly, that we have not mur- 
mured at it, but on the contrary have received 
it, when prosperous, with humility ; whefl ad- 
verse, with resignation and real confidence in 
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God's wise government. As a difficulti per- 
plexing situation enhances the merit of accom- 
modating ourselves to it without complaint} or 
of freeing ourselves from it by our own exer- 
tions, so we thus grow into better accord with 
our lot, whatever it may be. You, my dear 
friend, know and use all these aids already: 
you need only confidence in yourself, and in 
your power of exercising your natural strength 
of mind, and then you will certainly vanquish 
the heavy and depressing feelings you complain 
of. 

LETTER LXXXYL p. 858. 

London, JxQy 10, 1828. 

I have attended the church-service here with 
my wife several times ; but it appeared to me 
less edifying than with us. Two hours are 
consumed before the preaching begins, in read- 
ing passages from the Bible, saying the Creed, 
&c. At this reading, those who are nearest 
the altar, especially the children who receive 
instruction in religion, repeat the last words of 
every verse. This is, of course, very monoto- 
nous, and at length really wearisome. There 
is very little singing of the congregation, and 
as little of the organ : both music and singing 
are short, and quickly broken off. The sermon 
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is short also, some half-hour or so. The one 
we heard was beyond measure cold, and by no 
means any thing that could be called edifying ; 
and I am told that this is the tone and kind of 
preaching most usually heard. Then the ar- 
rangement of the church displeased me. Only 
one row of benqhes, about the fourth part of 
the sittings, is free to all. The others are 
locked, but do not belong to individuals, as 
with us, at least not all; but you see two 
women standing in the middle of the church 
with their faces towards the door, at least till 
the preaching begins. These women show 
every one who wishes for a seat into one of 
the locked pews, and receive, when these 
persons quit the church, a trifling present: 
whether they keep or whether they account 
for what they thus receive, I know not ; but, 
at any rate, it goes against one to see two 
persons, during the greater part of the service, 
paying no attention to it, but altogether con- 
cerned with worldly affairs. 

LETTER XC. p. 376. 

.... I see with pain that you are sad and 
full of care. In such states of mind, my dear 
friend, we must distinguish between the out- 
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ward occasion and the inward disposition to 
tranquillity and peace, or to anxiety and care. 
The inward feeling is always the strongest. 
Real, nay, almost overpowering misfortunes 
are more or less heavy to bear, according as 
the mind employs itself on cheering or depress- 
ing thoughts. It appears to me at present that 
yon are suffering from these last, and I ear- 
nestly entreat you to fight against them. I 
reckon it even among these gloomy imagina- 
tions, that, without being ill, you believe that 
you are about to die. You say, indeed, and 
no doubt with cc»nplete truth, that the thought 
of death is a joyful one to you, and one which 
accords with your inclination: all which no 
one can better understand than I ; for I have 
never had the least fear of death, and it would 
be welcome to me at any moment. I look 
upon it as what it is, — the natural develop- 
ment of life ; • one of those points at which, 
under certain temporal conditions, an already 
purified and exalted human being passes to a 
happier and brighter state. 
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VOL. 11. 

LETTER L p. 1. 

Berlin, 1829. 

Your lett^ reached me at a time that I may 
well reckon among tlie saddest of my life. My 
wife, whose declining state you know and feel 
for, is worse ; and her state is such as to show 
more and more every day that it can have but 
one termination. ... At such moments, which 
belong to the most serious of a man's life, we 
must draw back into ourselves, and seek cour- 
age where the source of all fortitude and all 
equanimity is to be found. 



LETTEB n. p. 2. 

Berlin, March 31, 1829. 

I have experienced the deep grief 



which in my last letter I anticipated. My wife 
died early on the 26th of this month, and was 
yesterday buried at Tegel. She had suffered 
a four months' confinement to her chamberi 
and endured much, though tolerably free from 
sharp pain. Her even, cheerful disposition, 
which was alike prepared for death or life. 
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never forsook her : her last hoars were peace- 
fal, quiet, and altogether without pain. She 
retained her senses to the last, and spoke in a 
firm and unmoved voice to her two elder 
daughters and to me. The nearer the ap- 
proach of death, the more peaceful and con- 
tented was the expression of her features : not 
the slightest convulsion deformed her counte- 
nance. Her death was a gradual passing into 
a deep sleep. 

LETTER m. p. 4. 

Berlin, May 18, 1829. 

I wrote to you a short time since of the death 
of an intimate friend, in whom I have lost much. 
The flowers of spring are now already blossom- 
ing upon his grave, as well as that of my wife. 
Thus nature follows its everlasting course, and 
seems to care nothing for the human race, which 
is daily passing away in the midst of it. Let 
even the most heart-rending circumstances oc- 
cur, be they immediate consequences of its 
usual events or of its extraordinary revolutions, 
still it follows its path with iron indifference 
and apparent apathy. When a person is 
already shaken by the grief of a recent, or the 
dread of an impending misfortune, this has in 
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it something which rather augments onr inward 
suffering, something that chills and alarms us : 
but in proportion as our view extends itself 
farther ; in proportion as the mind collects its 
powers enough to take a general survey of 
things ; in proportion, too, as we return to that 
rationality and submission which alone are 
worthy of our intellectual part, — then we per- 
ceive in the immutable course of nature, always 
following fixed laws, something infinitely con- 
soling and tranquillizing. There is something 
here, then, that does not change ; '* an immov- 
able pole amid the circling course of appear- 
ances," as Schiller beautifully expresses it in 
one of his poems. Man, then, belongs to a 
great and immutable order of things ; and as 
this certainly leads to something higher, and 
finally to a point at which all doubts will be 
explained, and all difficulties made plain, — 
when all the involved and apparently discord- 
ant laws will at last unite into one mighty 
diapason, — so must he, too, proceed with it to 
this same point. The character, moreover, 
which is impressed upon nature is always so 
gentle a one, that the finest feelings cannot be 
wounded by it. The tranquillity, the joy, the 
splendour, which she spreads around, the mag- 
nificence and grandeur in which she clothes 
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herself, have nothing in them either of preten- 
sion or of haughtiness to repulse us. However 
deep may be the affliction, the mind neverthe- 
less opens itself willingly to the feelings awa^ 
kened by the numberless flowers of the renewed 
year, the joyful twitter of the birds, the splen- 
dor of the objects touched by the still t>righten- 
ing and strengthening sun, as he goes forth in 
his might. Grief then assumes the form of a 
gentle melancholy, which is not a stranger to 
a certain peace, and sweetness even. If, finally, 
we regard nature as not really all, merely the 
bond between the spiritual and corporeal 
world ; if we take it as the operation of matter 
and its forces, acting in obedience to the Crea- 
tor, — then it is the earthly shell only of man 
that belongs to it : himself, his higher and 
proper existence, steps beyond its bounds, and 
associates itself to another and nobler order of 
things. You will see from this, nearly, how I 
am influenced by the slowly approaching yet 
beautiful spring, how I enjoy it, and how it 
mingles with all my deepest feelings. It may 
give you, at the same time, a picture of those 
feelings. I am incapable of really joyful im- 
pressions just now ; I experience only melan- 
choly and sad ones; and when I say ''just 
now," it is only because I never like to say any 
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thing of the future, and because I have always 
been free from affectation ; and, if a really 
joyous mood were to return, I should never 
think of concealing it, nor have any scruple in 
abandoning myself to it. But, in fact, I believe 
that my present feelings will continue un- 
changed. I have never been able to compre- 
hend how time can lessen the grief for the loss 
of a friend : the privation continues through all 
time, and the alleviation can only consist in 
two things, — either that the remembrance of 
the loss grows weaker, or that the feeling of 
solitariness leads us to unite ourselves more 
closely with some other person ; both of which, 
I trust, will always be far from me, as they 
must be from all well-constituted minds. But 
my present state is the right one for me : I have 
never found my happiness in gayety, or my 
unhappiness in sadness ; nor have I ever con- 
sidered what men usually call good or ill 
fortune as affording a cause for complaint, if I 
experienced the latter instead of the former. 
I have lived with my wife through a long 
course of years in infinite happiness, which for 
the most part was conferred by her, or at any 
rate so far, that she, and the thought of her, 
had a part in every thing which really afforded 
me pleasure. All this happiness the course of 
7 
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nature and the decree of Heaven has taken from 
noe, -^ haa taken it wholly, and without a pos- 
sibility of its return. But the remembrance of 
the deceased, -^ all that she, and the living with 
her, has developed in me, no fate can take 
away without annihilating my individuality. 
Happily there is something in tnan that he can 
hold fast if he will, and over which fate has no 
|>ower. If I can live henceforth undisturbed in 
my solitude, with these remembrances for my 
companions, I shall neither complain nor hold 
myself unhappy ; for a man may experience 
great and deep grief, and yet not be for that 
reason unhappy; since he feels it to be so 
bound up with his very life, that it can never 
be Separated from him, but on the contrary is 
then best fulfilling his true destination, when he 
cherishes and preserves it in his heart. The 
memory of the past has an infinite virtue in it ; 
for, even when it gives rise to painful feelings, 
it affords nevertheless an inexpressible enjoy- 
ment. We retire in .thought with the object of 
our affection, now no more ; but we can also 
turn freely and cheerfully to exterior things, 
— can be active and helpful to others ; but for 
ourselves we need nothing else, since we have 
all within ourselves that the heart is now capable 
of feeling. When we lose what has been, as it 
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were, the moving principle of the best and 
most thougbtfol part of ourselves, a new epoch 
of life begins. The past is closed, and may be 
reviewed as a whole, and by the force of the 
memory it may be so held fast in the mind that 
we can continue to live in it ; bat we have now 
no wishes for the future ; and as we enjoy, by 
Bieans of this remembrance, a constant spirit- 
ual proximity, and find all our natural powers 
increased and exalted by it, so life, without 
which these feelings could have no existence, 
has still its charms. My enjoyment of the 
beauties of nature is by no means weakened : 
it is men only that I avoid, because solitude is 
needful to my mind. 

LETTER rv. p. 9. 

You see by my letters that I am tranquil and 
collected : I live and shall live, year by year, 
only more exclusively in the thoughts of the 
past, — in that happiness which the present 
gives no longer. I am rich in these thoughts, 
and am so far content, that I feel this to be 
exactly the sort of happiness which befits this 
period of my UTe. In this world, I look to 
nothing but these recolleetions for leward, 
ecwBdbrt, or peace of mind* I ttqaum moAmg^ 
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I ask for nothing, on this side the grave. To 
my children I am the same as before ; nothing 
is changed in my feelings towards them, ex- 
cepting that I sympathize with their grief for 
onr common loss : more closely knit to them, 
more careful for them than I have always been, 
I cannot be. All remaining connections con- 
tinue to be to me just what they were : I am 
certainly not less interested in them, not less 
kind, not less willing to assist them by word 
and deed, than formerly What I experi- 
ence is but the natural course of things : those 
who tread life's path together must separate at 
some point, happiest when the interval is very 
short before the survivor may follow ; and, in 
any case, parting for a few years is little, com- 
pared with eternity. 

P. 13. I am very glad that you do not cease 
to occupy yourself willingly and perseveringly 
with the contemplation of the stars. The im- 
pression which the mere sight of the heavens 
produces on the soul is so different, both in 
regard to feelings and ideas, from that of the 
earth, that he who finds pleasure in the study 
of this globe only, loses half, and that the most 
important half, of the whole aspect of nature. 
I do not by this mean to say, that the Creator 
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shows himself greater, wiser, more wonderful, 
or more benevolent, in the firmament than in 
the mere surface of the earth. His power, 
wisdom, and goodness shine forth in every be- 
ing, as much as in the greatest of the heavenly 
bodies. But the sky acts more immediately 
on the soul ; awakening a purer, loftier, deeper* 
searchuig, less selfish, and less sensual tone of 
feeling. 

LETTER Vn. p. 26. 

"When we look at this world merely [ue. 
vrithout any views beyond], the individual is 
lost in the shadow of two powerful obtruding 
masses, or rather is hurried onwards by a 
mighty stream. At least this impression is 
made when we contemplate the sequence and 
connection of all worldly events, and when at 
the same time we see the constant succession 
of life unceasingly renewed upon the earth. 
What is the individual amid the stream of 
worldly events ? He disappears in it, not 
merely as an atom when opposed to an im- 
mense irresistible force, but also in a higher, 
nobler sense. For this stream does not roll on, 
abandoned without design to a blind chance, 
but hastens on towards an appointed end, and 
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its course is gaided by an all- wise and almight j 
band. But the individual does not live to see 
the end that is to be attained : he enjoys it, 
however, whenever chance,—- by which term I 
here understand a dispensation of heaven whose 
grounds are not within reach of our investiga. 
tion, -*<• whenever chance, I say, brings before 
him a greater or less portion of what is already 
accomplished ; he is often sacrificed to the 
accomplishment of yet more, and must often 
suddenly leave his appointed work in the midst 
of his labors. He is then only a tool, and ap- 
pears to be not even an important one, since, 
when the course of nature sweeps him away, 
he is immediately replaced ; and it would be 
against all reason to suppose, that the great 
designs of Omnipotence could be retarded for 
a moment by the fate of one weak individual. 
• ... As long as we look on mankind singly, 
one man appears to differ greatly from another : 
they differ in activity, in health, in duration of 
life ; but, if we look at a number of generations, 
they all resemble each other. In every century 
the human race is renewed about three times ; 
in any given number, about as many, upon an 
average, die at the same age. In short, it is 
clearly to be seen that the fore-calculated regu- 
tion relates rather to the masses — rather to 
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V ,^ .'bole race -— than to the individual ; and 
x;^^^; ever we may say, however deeply and 
^, y we may be persuaded that these things 
ruled by an all-wise and all-good Being, 
yei nothing goes so much against the feeling 
of the individual, on occasions when it is pain- 
fully excited, as this regardless casting-back of 
the sensitive being into a mere mass of natural 
life. Hence it was so provoking when a cold 
calculation was made, shortly after the French 
B.evolution, that the number of persons sacrificed 
on the scaffold were but few as compared with 
the whole population of France. . . . These 
views, which I have called those of this world 
merely, so swallow up the individual existence, 
that, since we cannot deny their intrinsic truth, 
the soul would sink into desolate and helpless 
sorrow, were not the inward and consoling 
persuasion firmly established, that God so 
directs both the course of events and that of 
nature, that, taking into account also the future 
supra-mundane existence, the happiness and the 
being of the individual are not only not sunk 
in them, but, on the contrary, grow and thrive. 
True peace and comfort, or rather that feeling 
which requires no comfort, first arises in the 
mind when we abandon this worldly view 
altogether, and look at nature and the world 
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from the side where the Creator's aim also is 
visible. He could not have called man into 
life but for his individual benefit ; he could 
not have given him over to the blind changes 
of certain laws of organism, nor sacrifice him 
to some ideal object, still far remote, or to the 
continuous course of the universe, high above 
and beyond him, whose bounds and form he 
never has it in his power to contemplate. 
Every one created to take his part in life is 
intended to be happy ; happy, that is, in that 
deep and spiritual sense, in which happiness 
means an inward happiness grounded on the 
fulfilment of duty and on love. In this sense 
the Deity guides and loves him, and vouchsafes 
him his protection. In the individual man lies 
the whole aim and importance of life, and with 
this the course of natural events is brought into 
harmony. Nowhere is this fatherly care of 
God for the happiness of each, individually, so 
truly and comfortingly set forth as in Chris- 
tianity and in the New Testament. It contains 
the simplest, yet the most touching and Ae 
most deeply heart-moving expressions concern- 
ing it. 
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LETTER X. p. 48. 

Tegel, December 24, 1829. 

I have never written to you from hence so 
late in the year as this. ... It was only in ear- 
lier, happier days of my life that I spent the 
winter in the country ; and what I then did in 
cheerful company, I now repeat alone. This 
is the course of human things. It was exceed- 
ingly cold to-day, yet I was out notwithstand- 
ing. I walk every day at the time that I can 
see the sun set. I do not willingly miss that 
moment ; and the half-hour before and after is 
to me, both in summer and winter, the time I 

like the best in the whole day Though 

I always loved contemplative tranquillity, even 
when I was thrown amid the press of men and 
the turmoil of affairs, my present loneliness 
plunges me yet more into it. I have no incli- 
nation for any thing else. My scientific pur- 
suits are congenial with it, and I feel more and 
njore every day how much pure and reason- 
able reflection on our own nature harmonizes 
our inward being, and gives that peace which, 
indeed, is always the work of God, but which, 
nevertheless, according to His clearly declared 
will, man must not expect as tin outward gift 
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from him, but on the contrary must derive it 
from himself by a resolute exertion of his own 
will. I have in every period of ray life felt 
very composed respecting the moment which 
must call us hence again ; and I am doubly so 
now, when, bereft of what every inataot 
afforded me the greatest happiness, I have ra- 
mmed to the cold realities of life. I thiokf 
too, that I may say with tolerable certainty, 
that I shall spend the years which may possibly 
be yet appointed to me, as I have the few last 
months. Very important events alone could 
luring about any resd alteration ; for, in lesser 
matters, I should easily so arrange things that 
the change should be apparent only. I look 
on my life, henceforth, as a continuation and 
completion of the past ; but this sort of feeling 
does not lead me to occupy myself with specu- 
lations on death and a future state, but rather 
with thoughts which belong to this life. Nor 
do I hold this to be «any peculiarity in me ; for 
I believe it must generally be so. The recom* 
mendation to think on death is meant only to 
meet that levity which looks on this life as an 
ever-enduring gift. A contemplative disposition 
is, by its very nature, free from this levity ; and, 
farthermore, I am not sure that to dwell inces- 
santly on the idea of death, and of what is to 
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follow, is wholesome for the soul. I ought not 
to deny it absolutely, since it is more a concern 
of feeling than an inquiry founded on reason 
and argument ; but I do not believe that it is* 

The conviction — arising from a firm confi- 
dence in Almighty goodness and justice — that 
death is only the termination of an imperfect 
state of being, whose purpose cannot be fully 
carried out here, and that it is the passage to a 
better and a higher condition, should be so con- 
stantly present to us, that nothii^g should be 
able to obscure it, even for a moment : it is the 
groundwork of inward peace and of the loftiest 
endeavors, and is an inexhaustible spring of 
comfort in affliction. But to paint to ourselves 
our possible future state, so as in imagination 
to live in it, only draws us away from real life, 
and sets something apparently better in its 
stead, whose objects are, indeed, more exalted 
than those which man usually pursues, but 
which, when we seek after, we find unattain- 
able. God has clearly shown that he disap- 
proves such a mode of employing our thoughts, 
since he has drawn an impenetrable veil over the 
future state, and has left every one of us utterly 
ignorant as to when the moment of departure 
shall overtake him ; a sure proof that the living 
belong to life, and should give their attention to 
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its concerns. For this reason, also, the con- 
sciousness that I am approaching the closing 
period of mine warns me that there is still an ex- 
ertion to be made, an effort to give the finishing 
hand to life, and to mould the inward man into 
a complete whole. To be placed in a position 
to be able to do this, by not being cut off amid 
the full bustle of the world, but to have an in- 
terval of rest and quiet, is a bounty of Provi- 
dence which ought not to be neglected. I do 
not mean by this that any fresh work is to be 
undertaken, or completed even. What I have 
in my mind every one can do, in every condi- 
tion. I mean that the work should be within^ 
that the feelings should be brought into perfect 
harmony, so that the individual shall be able to 
stand alone, independent of outward influ- 
ences, and shall fashion himself to be always 
what he might suppose himself to be in his 
most peaceful and spiritual state of mind. 
Every one, however much he may have labored, 
is still very distant from this point; for the 
work requires a longer time than perhaps the 
longest duration of life will afford. This, how- 
ever, I consider to be the real aim of life : this 
it is which continues always to give it value ; 
and, if any misfortune — such as every one, 
however happy he* may seem, is liable to — 
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were to bring me to the point of no longer esti- 
mating aright the value of this great object, I 
should blame myself much, and endeavor as 
soon as possible to eradicate so wrong a feel- 
ing. It is only such a life-long aim as this 
which can make the brooding over our own 
thoughts not altogether unfruitful. Only we 
must let them take the direction given by that 
principle in the soul, which, as occasion offers, 
judges, approves, and corrects. Life is an out- 
ward occupation, an actual work^ in all ranks 
and all situations. It is not, however, exactly 
this occupation or this work itself which is of 
such great value, but it is the thread by which 
better things, namely, our thoughts and feel- 
ings, are connected, or along which they run. 
It is the ballast without which the ship would 
have no steadiness on the waves. It is chiefly 
in this light that I consider my scientific pur- 
suits. They are peculiarly adapted to this end, 
since they necessarily stand in connection with 
ideas. I have been thus diffuse, in order to 
give you a conception of what I call my loneli- 
ness, and my enjoyment in it. It was not ori- 
ginally of my own choosing, but has been the 
result of accident. The survivor of a pair is 
emphatically cdonej and it is then a natural and 
a conmiendable feeling to prefer for the future 
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to remain alone. This Bolitade, too, favofs 
that self-contemplation, that work, that harmo- 
nizing of life, of which I jnst now spoke. 
Finally, our -studies are to.be added, to whioh 
also we must give their proper place. On tfa» 
account, I very seldom go into the city to my 
children ; but I am delighted when they come 
here. My acquaintance at first deplored my 
absence; that was courtesy: then they found 
out that this retirement was natural at my age 
and in my situation ; that is truth. WearineM 
of life,— -insensibility to its enjoyments, -^ a 
wish that it were ended,---- these have no shwe 
in my solitude. 

LETTER XI. p. 48. 

I am anxious to know how you are, and if 
you have regained the tranquillity and cheer- 
fulness I so much wish you. Still happier shall 
I be if my sympathy and counsel have indeed 
been instrumental towards it. But what is 
really and properly essential to it you most 
yourself do. For it is a very true saying, that 
man's happiness lies within himself* The joys 
which Heaven bestows on him, only make Idm 
happy when they are rightly used ; and the bit- 
terness and sorrow which lata may allow Urn 
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to experience, it is in his own power greatly to 
alleTiAte. 

In sQch cases also as adroit of no consola- 
tion, — * for certainly such do exist, — God has 
permitted us to experience a melancholy which 
18 a sort of medium between happiness and 
misery, between pleasure and pain. A feeling 
18 produced by grief which we cannot abandon, 
ID which we cling, which we yield ourselves up 
to with the consciousness that it is not hurtful, 
but that it purifies, ennobles, and raises us. It 
is a great thing when man can acquire a dispo- 
sition to struggle against all that may befall 
him, merely because it is human, and is in the 
course of earthly events ; or so to receive it as 
may best bring it into unison with the destina- 
tion of man, always to unfold and mature more 
and more the resources of his being. The 
sooner we can arrive at this frame of mind, the 
happier it is for us ; we can then first say that 
we have had actual experience of life. We are 
sent into the world that we may learn truly to 
live, and it is only what we have wrought into 
our character during life that we can take away 
with OS. it is a great happiness when all our 
llioughts and feelings are settled in one object : 
We are then ccmstantly in security ; we covet 
■otfaing more from fortune, nothing more from 
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men ; we are indeed beyond the reach of re- 
ceiving any thing from them but satisfaction in 
their happiness ; neither can we fear any thing 
for the future ; we cannot alter what is unalter- 
able ; but the one thingy the attachment to one 
thought, one feeling, even when, through the 
saddest blow we can receive, it has become an 
attachment to a remembrance only, — that ever 
abides with us. Whoever has attained to this 
csdm attachment to one thought, possesses 
every thing, because he needs and longs for 
nothing else. Still more tranquillizing and 
blessed, of course, is such an attachment to 
one idea, when that one is not earthly, but 
divine; but even such a true, soul-absorbing 
earthly attachment to one object is necessarily 
directed to what, even in the earthly, is not of 
the earth. For that which is merely earthly is 
incapable of so raising the soul above itself. 
The only touchstone of the genuineness of this 
feeling is, that, free from all disquiet, mixed 
with no sort of desire, it seeks nothing, asks 
nothing, knows no other wish than that such as* 
it is now it may continue. Hence it is that the 
affection for the dead is a feeling so sweet, so 
pure, so devoted to those wishes only which 
can continue unaltered through eternity, that 
the soul by indulging it grows stronger, till. 
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amidst a sweet sadness, it is able to cherish it- 
unremittingly. When the affections are directed 
to what is divine, they become indisputably the 
purest and most refined from all earthly mix- 
ture. They have, withal, this peculiarity, that 
they do not estrange us from the earth, yet they 
take the sting and the bitterness from all that is 
threatening or sorrowful in its events. The 
recollection of the dead being connected with 
every thing that surrounded them when living, 
they themselves, instead of being removed, 
form a still further connecting link with life ; 
and thus, in every situation, there are still 
objects with reference to which we think of the 
dead as sympathizdng in, and as still bound up 
with, mortal existence. These thoughts, too, 
still bind the survivors to this life ; but it is a 
connection which takes from life its burden, 
since we consider ourselves no longer as wholly 
belonging to it. When our fondest affections 
are all on the other side the grave, when no- 
thing is left here that can be put in the balance 
against them, then that which we were formerly 
accustomed to fear appears nothing peculiarly 
formidable to one armed against earthly vicis- 
situde. Time and eternity unite in the sool 
to produce a calm which henceforth nathkig 

can disturb. I always thought this must be 
8 
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SO, before I had experience of it. I have 
never considered it to be possible that a merely 
apparent compensation could be given us for 
a real loss. I find it actually so, now that the 
lot has fallen to me. Yes, I am sensible, with 
great delight, that the true and right effect 
which such a lot must have is constantly deve- 
loping itself farther ; just as the natural night 
grows deeper, the longer it endures. The plea- 
sure which we have in the darkness of night, 
and of which I have always been peculiarly 
susceptible, is akin to this impression. We are 
alone, and wish to remain alone. We perceive 
nothing outwardly, and within us there is 
stirring a twofold life. The daylight has been, 
and the daylight will return. 

LETTER Xn. p. 65. 

Tegel, March 17, 1830. 

My health continues good, that is, I am free 
from all small evils, and with regard to my 
eyes I perceive no change ; but I do not de- 
ceive myself : when once the sight begins to be 
weakened or obscured, it is in the nature of 
things that this, like all else, should take its 
course. But the progress of this gradual dark- 
ening is so slow that it may not come to any 
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serious evil while I live. • • . You are right 
about the difficulty which my hand causes me 
in writing : this is a usual accompaniment of 
advanced age. . . . Age appears gradually as 
our years increase ; but, after a severe illness 
or an irreparable loss, it comes on suddenly : 
and this last is my case. Had I not suffered 
the loss I have experienced, I might yet have 
continued many years as I was : but the great 
change which this loss necessarily produces, 
and which I become more sensible of every 
day; the sudden loneliness, after eight and 
thirty years of companionship ; and even the 
absence of that thought and feeling in commoUi 
which had, till then, been uninterupted, must 
necessarily be felt in the body no less than the 
mind. However, this is not hard to bear, 
especially while my general health remains 
firm, as it is at present. I can therefore only 
abide by what I have said, however little you 
may sometimes agree in the sentiment, that 
old age is pleasing to me. It is a natural 
human condition to which God has given its 
own peculiar feelings, each of which has, too, 
its peculiar pleasure. If by means of a magic 
wand I might have the power either to pass my 
yet remaining years in youthful strength and 
vigor, or to remain as I am now, I certainly 
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should not choose the first. The strength and 
freshness of youth do not accord with grey* 
headed feelings ; and these feelings, sought and 
won in the course of a long life, I would not 
give up for any thing on earth. What you say 
of my disposition I subscribe to, in so far as it 
18 certainly a rare gift of Heaven, and one that 
calls for the deepest and most earnest thankful- 
ness, and is no matter of human merit. I do 
not take the slightest credit to myself for it. I 
am chiefly indebted for it to her who is even 
now its immediate source ; for, when we have 
lived long by the side of a thoroughly pure and 
great character, it is as if an influence from it 
had passed over us. I should appear to myself 
unworthy of this possession, if I could now do 
other than live inwardly in perfect peace in the 
remembrance of it ; and outwardly, as oppor- 
tunity may offer, be usefully and benevolently 
employed. 

LETTER Xm. p. 6(K 

• • • • It only requires to have a disposition 
to enjoy them [ue. the natural changes of dark- 
ness and light], and that is in every man's 
power. All the things which surround us con- 
twi in themselves matter for contemplation. 
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for enjoyment, and for delight, both for the 
mind and feelings, which is wholly different 
from and independent of the peculiar destina- 
tion and physical uses of any of them. The 
more we abandon ourselves to the pursuit of it, 
the more does this deeper sense — this meaning 
which belongs half to the natural object, and 
half to us who find it — open upon us. Let 
us only, for instance, look at the clouds. Ift 
themselves they are nothing but shapeless mist, 
the consequence of moisture and warmth ; yet 
how, when viewed from the earth, do they 
enliven the sky with their forms and colors, and 
how many fancies and feelings do they give rise 
to in the mind ! 

LETTER XrV. p. 68. 

I have received your letter with double plea-^ 
sure, on account of the calm and cheerful tone 
in which it is written. I wish for nothing more 
than that you may continue in the same or a 
corresponding frame of mind ; and you may 
certainly do so, if you do not encourage gloomy 
and erroneous ideas, but rather endeavor after 
that peace which may render the soul indepen- 
dent of outward events. Without this peace, 
which must be acquired for ourselves by in- 
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ward endeavor, we remain always the sport of 
&te, and lose or gain our internal equilibrium 
as our outward condition has more of joy or of 
sorrow. 

LETTER XV. p. 19. 

.... You speak of storms in your letter : we 
have had many here (at Ottmachan), but, thank 
God ! without doing any damage. From my 
childhood up, I have been free from all fear of 
storms : the sight of a very timid person in our 
family, I believe, either cured me of, or warned 
me against it. But, on the other hand, I cannot 
say that I have ever shared in your wish to be 
struck and killed by lightning. To the imagi- 
nation there is certainly something imposing, in 
being as it were removed by heaven itself; but, 
as it happens, the lower cloud-region from 
whence storms proceed belongs very much to 
earth, and is less unknown than the earth is. 
That fire which is nourished by nothing on 
earth is certainly the purest element, and the 
death by lightning, when immediate, may be a 
happy one ; for it appears to be wholly without 
pain. But last year a case occurred here in 
which a man actually struck by lightning did 
not die till the following day. He was an old 
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invalid. He fell down senseless, but his senses 
returned, and he seemed unhurt and well ; but, 
on the following day, derangement of brain 
showed itself, which carried him off in a few 
hours. But such cases are rare. I should not 
wish so sudden a death for myself; but we 
know so little about the matter that I commit 
that to Heaven : I would not even have the 
appearance of causing a sudden removal from 
earth, were it only by a wish. We come into 
the world so wholly without remembrance or 
consciousness, that it is well worth the trouble 
to leave it at least, with a clearer knowledge. 
It seems to me as if we did not know the whole 
of life, unless death is in some measure included 
in the circle of our knowledge. As I now 
think on the subject, it would be my endeavor 
to observe only the present moment, and to 
hold myself as free as possible from all thoughts 
of the past and the future ; but no man can 
say what power he will have over himself at 
that moment. In a circumstance which we 
experience but once, no man can answer for 
himself. The timid may become courageous ; 
the bold, cowardly. Nor can any previous 
thought much alter the case, since we do not 
know what we have to prepare against. Death 
is nothing but a word : only our own experi- 
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ence can tell us what that word Teally means. 
The sight of the dying does little towards it ; 
for what we see in them precedes death. 
When that arrives, we see nothing but the stiff 
nnconsciousness ; but whether it really be so for 
them, or whether they do not awaken from it 
till a later period, and in a different condition, 

— these are questions which we may wish to 
have answered, but which it is impossible to 
satisfy from experience. 

That is a beautiful passage in your kst 
letter, in which you say, that you look upon 
life as a coffer, in whiclr we may store up all 
that is really valuable in our inward selves. 
Man may make life what he. pleases, and give 
it as much worth, both for himself and others, 
as he has energy for. Of course, this must be 
understood only in a moral and spiritual sense ; 
for we do not hold outward circumstances in 
our power, and it is only over our intellectual 
and moral being that we can rule ; but over 
this our sway is complete. On this account, — • 
if we can but bring ourselves to think calmly, 

— life has truly an inestimable value, even 
under the most unpleasant circumstances. It 
is my firm conviction that man has only him- 
self to blame, if his life appears to him at any 
time void of interest and of pleasure. 
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LETTER XYL p. 75. 

Yon speak of a loDging after peace, dear 
Charlotte. Certainly we cannot say that we 
can obtain it for oarselves, and least of all that 
it is attainable under all circumstances. But 
we can do much towards it. I, too, have not 
always possessed the calmness and equanimity 
which you commend in me, and I know full 
well how great a struggle it has often cost me 
to attnin it. I abide in my simple conviction, 
that the being happy, and the feeling so in- 
wardly, is no gift of fortune, and does not reach 
ns from without. If we mean it to be durable, 
we must win it for ourselves by a hard struggle ; 
and this is consoling ; for, if so, we can always 
thus win it. To be always or for the most 
part fortunate in our outward circumstances, 
always well, rich, successful to our wish, even 
God himself could scarcely grant us in this 
life ; for with the greatest wisdom he has sub- 
jected man to the conditions of earthly ex- 
istence, and these will not always permit it. 
But he can always make us inwardly happy ; . 
for he has placed in our hearts all that is requi- 
site for it, i.e. elevation of our wishes towards 
him, admiration of him, love to him, confi- 
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dence in him ; all the feelings, in shorti by 
means of which his peace rests upon us. 



LETTER XYm. p. 89. 

Tegd, Sept. 7, 1830. 

• • . • You mention the late tumults* Since 
you wrote, they have increased and drawn 
nearer to us. It is grievous to see how passioni 
the wild rudeness of one class, and the arro* 
gance of another, all threaten the peace which 
we have so long enjoyed. However, things will 
get quiet again. The affairs of the world are 
always in a state of ebb and flow, changing 
unceasingly ; and this mutability must be God's 
will, since he has not bestowed either power 
or wisdom to arrest it, and bring things to a 
stand-still. The great lesson to be learned on 
such occasions is, that we should redouble our 
efforts to fulfil our duties, and do what is right ; 
and that we must seek our happiness and 
inward peace in other things, which cannot be 
taken from us. 

LETTER XX. p. 99. 

. • . • Once more to return to the selection of 
a simple employment which may tranquillize 
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your mind. I am not sure that snch a large 
apparatus as R ^'s is needful for the intel- 
lectual exercise which I recommended ; at least 
I did not think so when I wrote to you. For 
this exercise, freedom is especially requisite ; 
and that is crushed by such a load of reading. 
I should think quite a contrary process simpler 
flind better. Why must we know aitd learn so 
much ? It is far better and more. beneficial to 
read and think ; that is, to read merely for the 
sake of matter to think about ; because thought 
must have some object, some thread which 
may give it connection and sequence ; and for 
this purpose we need only to take up any book 
that comes to hand, and can lay it aside again 
for any other. If this be done for some weeks, 
a person must be quite wanting in intellectual 
▼igor and activity, if ideas do not arise of them- 
selves which he will wish to pursue farther; 
or things which he desires to know more about ; 
and then he enters upon a study of his own 
choice, not one imposed upon him by another. 
This is what I think I have seen done by all 
the women who lead any thmg like an active 
intellectual life. 
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LETTEB XXn. p. 167. 

. • • • A new year is always aa epoch, which 
induces me to collect my thoughts within my- 
self. I look over what I have done and might 
have done; I take counsel with my feelingSy 
approve or blame, fortify myself in my old de- 
signs, make new ones, and so generally bring 
the first day of the year idly and unemployed to 
its close. I smile at myself, that I commence 
my good designs with idleness, but it is really 
not so much idleness as leisure ; and this is 
sometimes wholesomer than labor. But the 
point to which these periodical meditations 
always return is the pleasure that another year 
of life is closed. This is not from any anxiety 
for death, for this I have not ; because life 
and death, unalterably connected together, are 
but developments of the same being ; and it 
would be inconsiderate and childish to wish to 
alter or delay the moral and physical maturity 
appointed to all men. Still less is it from the 
slightest weariness of life. I had the same 
feeling in my happiest days ; and now that I 
am no longer susceptible of pleasure from 
without, but live quietly in myself and my 
recollections, I can still less have any quarrel 
with life. But the lapse of time has something 
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in it delightful to me. Time does not flow on 
emptily ; it brings, and takes, and leaves be- 
hind : through it we become continually richer, 
not exactly in enjoyment, but in something 
higher. I do not mean by this, mere dry ex- 
perience ; no, it is an elevation to a greater 
clearness of perception, and a fuller self-know- 
ledge : what our nature is capable of, we are 
more thoroughly ; and we more clearly compre- 
hend why it is capable of so much, and will be 
of yet more. And this, being the centre-point 
of the present and future being of man, is the 
highest and the most important to him. 

LETTEB XXrir. p. 114. 

.... Did you seriously dread the past year, 
and feel such anxious forebodings respecting it, 
or do you say so half in jest ? It seems to me 
strange to conceive any expectations, whether ^ 
confident or disquieting, from a thing so wholly 
beyond our calculation and judgment as the 
commencement of a year. Still less can I 
comprehend how mere numbers can be looked 
upon by any person as ominous and forebod- 
ing. Nevertheless I have here and there found 
instances of such persuasions ; but I hold it 
very important to keep ourselves free from 
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these impressions ; and therefore, if in an nn^ 
guarded moihent any snch should take posses* 
sion of the mind, we should remove it as soon 
as possible. It has not been found suitable to 
the plans of the Almighty that the future should 
be laid open clearly to our view : had he willed 
otherwise, he would ndt have given dark and 
mysterious intimations and signs, but would 
have allowed the spiritual eyes of man to pierce 
through the concealing veil. Forgive me for 
making these observations ; perhaps they are 
unnecessary ; but it is from a true interest in 
you that I wish you to spare yourself these 
apprehensions, arising only from dark antici* 
pations, and for which, on cooler and calmer 
consideration, there is absolutely no ground. 
You will tell me that a person of quick and 
strong feelings cannot consider coolly and 
calmly. You are right if you mean to include 
among the feelings those objectless impressions 
on the mind which, for instance, lead to appre- 
hensions respecting this or that period of life ; 
but these should be repressed by a strong 
effort of the will. The feeling, on the con- 
trary, which embraces a real object with depth 
and force, is no impediment to the calmest and 
coolest reflection, but rather gives it a higher 
aim. It is exactly among the women who 
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have been capable of feeling all the emotions 
of friendship and love the most deeply, that I 
have always found the best directed reflection, 
the .clearest judgment, and the firmest self- 
government. 

P. 119. • . • Thank yon for reminding me 
of Gellert. At one period of my life, notwith- 
standing the absence of all poetry in his verses, 
I liked his writing much. I have not his works, 
and do not remember the passage you quote ; 
but I do remember one in what I think he 
calls "Evening Self-examination." It either 
begins with, or has in it, " The day is again 
departed, and how have I employed this por- 
tion of life'? Has it passed over me in vain ? " 
Often and often, on retiring to bed, these words 
have occurred to me. • • . 

You would not surely wait for sanctification 
from above, without doing any thing towards it 
yourself; and I would as little presume to 
think that I could work it out without the 
blessing of God. But yet more lies in this 
than I have said ; for we must not only act, but 
we must do so with the same confidence and 
resolution which we 'should do if we were 
convinced that the result rested wholly with 
ourselves. At first sight there appears a con- 
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tradiction in striving after what is not depend- 
ent on ourselves, but rests in the hands of an 
exterior power ; but the problem is solved, it 
appears to me, when we combine zeal and 
fervor of endeavor with an humble feeling of 
the intrinsic insufficiency of all earthly powers. 
When earnest endeavor and humility are com- 
bined, the result is certain. 

LETTER XXV. p. 128. 

.... What is poetry ? you ask ; and you 
add, ^^I think that this must be a matter of* 
feeling." I am quite of your opinion. He 
who really feels (for, after all, it can only be so 
judged of) that a thing is poetical does not 
need an explanation, and he who has no feel- 
ing for it cannot be helped by all the expla- 
nations in the world. Schiller, who had the 
art of clothing his feelings and thoughts in 
words more than most people, has done it as 
far as was possible ; but examples do it better. 
Take two contemporary writers whose works 
you are well acquainted with, — Gellert and 
Elopstock. They may be compared with one 
another, because both have handled the same 
sort of spiritual subjects, both were animated 
by the same exalted piety and pure love of 
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virtne, and finally both exercised a great in- 
fluence on their age ; bat you will certainly be 
of my opinion that Klopstock's ideas take a 
higher flight, that his writings call forth more 
thought, and take ns more out of ourselves. 
Gellert's verses are rhymed prose : Klopstock 
had throughout a poetical nature. 

LETTER XXVIL p. 136. 

June 2, 1831. 

You speak in your letter of the value of life, 
and express an opinion that the enfeebled 
strength of age diminishes this. If you allude 
to its value as far as enjoyment is concerned, 
I willingly acknowledge that it cannot always 
be set very high. Nay, I even hold that at my 
age I can expect little or nothing that is satis- 
factory in all that is likely to happen from this 
time forward ; for, in all that regards the out- 
ward condition of the world, the prospect is 
overcast, ideas are perplexed amid the most 
discordant opinions, and the years which I may 
yet have to live will not sufiice to disentangle 
them.' But is it right or allowable to measure 
the worth of life like that of any other posses- 
sion ? God has given life to man, in order that 

he may employ it in a way pleasing to him, 
9 
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and conformable to duty ; and that he may be 
^appy in the consciousness of so doing. It is 
undoubtedly given us for our happiness. But 
happiness has always this condition attached to 
it, that, whether at first, or when longer days 
have brought their trials with them, we shall 
find it only in the practice of duty and self- 
command. I therefore never ask myself what 
value life has for me : I endeavor to fill it 
well, and leave the rest to Providence. The 
diminution which our powers sustain as age 
advances, I know full well by my own ex« 
perience ; but I cannot on that account retract 
what I lately wrote to you, namely, that the 
proper aim of life is to increase to the utmost 
the mental capacity of the individual, according 
to the circumstances he is placed in, as well as 
to the length of life and power of knowledge 
granted him. Certainly there are cases where 
age destroys all the mental powers, as was the '" 
case with Campe, who merely vegetated during 
the last five years of his life. But these cases, 
happily, are rare. The common debility of 
age belongs more to the body; and the soul 
retains its strength of resolution, quickness, and 
perseverance, its memory, and liveliness of 
interest in outward circumstances. The think- 
ing and mental powers remain, in most eases. 



Hot only nnimpaired, but they are clearer, and 
less obscured by delusions and passions ; and 
these are exactly tbe powers which best 
and most securely lead to the above-mentioned 
ripeness of judgment. During that later pe- 
riod of life in which we no longer set up any 
claim to success in fcvtune, or change of situa- 
tion, they weigh most accurately the true value 
of things and actions, and connect the end of 
ow earthly existence with the hope of a higher ; 
while they purify the soul by the calm and 
impartial examination of what has previously 
happened to it in life. No one should believe 
that he will soon finish this quiet self review : 
the more perseveringly we pursue it, tbe more 
new matter develops itself. I do not meaa 
]^ this ari uofruitful Inroodiflg over ourselves: 
we may, indeed, in this way, live both with the 
present and the past in our thoughts ; but, if 
we do so, — which is by no means necessary,— 
I do not on that account imply that the me* 
terials for reflection are to be drawn wholly 
firom the circle of worldly affairs, but from that 
higher sphere to which man chiefly belongs in 
his later years. For this double qphere ja 
evjdentty i^wigned to man. In tb0 one h^ 
is actively employed^ and ^contributes ki» alMiiQf 
tp the greaAealM w^ as Uiefw^UoatiOf bmin 
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events ; yet he never sees the end of them, and 
is himself not the object^ — he is only an instm* 
ment, a link in the chain ; his thread of- life 
firequently breaks at the most critical moment, 
bat that of the whole goes on. In the other 
sphere, man has the earthly for his object ; not 
as regards its earthly results, but as connected 
with those higher ideas, in following which he 
overleaps the boundaries of this life. This 
sphere, indeed, is assigned only to the indivi- 
dual man; but to every man as such. The 
human race flows on amid earthly things 
merely. Every man may find, if he notices 
himself, that he turns continually within these 
two circles ; but age belongs more especially 
to the higher and nobler one, and it is not with- 
out object that its infirmities overtake us ; for 
then, softened and tranquillized, we devote 
ourselves to loftier contemplations. 

LETTER XXIX. p. 143. 

.... You rejoice that I have returned to a 
more cheerful life ; and, as you take an affec- 
tionate interest in me, you may certainly find 
satisfaction in my increased strength ; but, as 
to the returning to a more cheerful life, that is 
a nice point : it is at once true and not true. I 
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have never withdrawn myself from it ; for to 
do so would be contrary to my notion, that as 
long as we live we should not estrange our- 
selves from the common affairs of life, bat 
rather enter into them as far as strength and 
opportunity permit. Life is a duty which we 
must fulfil. We are in the world, doubtless, in 
order to be happy ; but the well-disposed find 
their highest happiness in the performance of 
their duties ; and the wise do not lament if no 
other falls to iheir lot than such as their own 
minds can afford them. But, in another sense, 
I have not returned to social life. The change 
which the consciousness of greater bodily 
strength has wrought in me is this, that I have 
set about, now that I am able, all that I before 
had in my mind to do ; remembering always 
the uncertainty of the period remaining to me 
for effecting it. The consequence of this is, that 
I have stayed at home more than ever ; and, 
since my return from Nordernei, I have drawn 
back more into myself; have employed myself 
yet more perseveringly with my own thoughts, 
and been more indifferent to every thing else. 
Cheerful enjoyment of the preserU moment can 
never again be mine, since something is wanting 
to my life which can never be replaced ; but the 
remembrance of the past affords an enjoyment 
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not less dereiie and oheerfaL I just now called 
il a doty to take a tborongh part in life, both 
ill its siTeetest and bitter^t momentSy and to 
appose to its outward impressions the deep 
iBWard persuasions of our own minds. I called 
It a duty ; but it would also be a folly not to do 
eo. The existence of man certainly stretches 
beyond the grave, and its different periods are 
itetnrally connected together: thus we must 
kiy hold of and use the present, in order to 
ttiature ourselres for the future. The earth is 
a place of trial and moral education, a step to 
eomething higher and better : we must here 
gain the strength requisite for grasping what is 
beyond it ; for even the blessedness of heaven 
eannot be a mere gift presented to us, — it must 
always be in a certain degree won by our own 
exertions; and it is the privilege of a well- 
regulated mental disposition to make our plea- 
sure here the means of a participation in that 
blessedness. .... What you say of your first 
governess has pleased and touched me much. 
All well-disposed minds, to say nothing of 
those who feel tenderly as well as nobly, 
preserve through life a willingly paid gratitude 
towards those who have taken care of them in 
youth. Even in antiquity we find this truly 
and beautifully described. The management 
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of children requires patience, love, and a com- 
plete devotion to our charge ; and to see all 
this dedicated to osjlhrough long years toncbes 
the softest and tenderest string in the bosom of 
man, whatever be may be in other respects. 
The feeling is, generally speaking, the same in 
all: it is in the demonstration of it that the 
difference of individual character is shown ; 
but the measure of our gratitude is propor- 
tioned to the degree of love with which the 
task was performed. Many who are about 
children do their duty ; but their heart is not in 
it, and that the child very soon perceives. I 
can see that it was this kindly feeling which 
you valued so much in her whom you have 
lost. 

LETTER XXX. p. 149. 

.... In this life it is most important that we 
should not shut ourselves up within ourselves ; 
but rather mix, as intimately as circumstances 
will allow, with those of very different habits of 
feeling. Only in this way can we judge men 
according to their, and not our own, one-sided 
views. On this depends our respect for the 
varieties of opinion entertained by others, and 
our unwillingness to put any restraint upon 
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their freedom. Besides this, there is nothing 
which employs the mind and the heart so 
attractively as the close study of character in 
all its smaller peculiarities. It matters not 
much if these peculiarities are not very strik* 
ingly developed : there is always a nature 
which offers some interior depths for us to 
fathom, — to which we may apply the measure 
of our own judgment. But, above all, the 
giving this direction to our thoughts has the 
advantage of making us more capable of enter- 
ing into the inward existence, as it were, of 
those with whom we are intimate. 

LETTER XXXL p. 165. 

. . . An intimate knowledge of his own heart 
is needful to every one ; it is, in fact, the point 
on which every thing else depends ; and in this 
self-investigalion we should not confine our 
scrutiny to matters of duty and morality merely, 
but should embrace the whole character, and 
review it in all its parts. We limit our inquiry 
within far too narrow bounds, if we only bring 
ourselves up for trial, as it were, to be pro- 
nounced guilty or not guilty. To improve our 
whole being, to elevate and purify our senti- 
ments to the utmost, to give the greatest ex- 
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pansion to our inward aspirations and efforts, 
— these form as essential parts of the task 
imposed on man as the parity of his actions. 
There are many things, too, even in morals, 
which cannot be brought exactly to the mea- 
sure of what is or is not duty, but must be 
judged of by a yet higher standard. There is 
a moral beauty which, like that of the features, 
requires a happy blending together of all the 
parts into one intellectual whole; and which 
visibly shows, that whatever there is in it of 
individual peculiarity flows from an unceasing 
pursuit, in our very inmost nature, of a heaven- 
ly perfection. In such a person, an image of 
infinite greatness, goodness, and beauty con- 
tinually floats before the mind ; such as, in- 
deed, he can never hope to reach, but by his 
eager endeavor to follow which he becomes 
worthy of passing on to a higher state of exist- 
ence. Even the cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties to a certain point belongs to this 
general ennoblement of character; but I am 
quite of your opinion, that it is not exactly in 
abundant book-knowledge and large scientific 
acquirements that that kind of cultivation con- 
sists. It is nevertheless a duty, and is the natu- 
ral wish of all, — not merely of those engaged 
in the turmoil and pursuits of this world, — to 
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bring all the opinions we embrace to be clear, 
decided, and demonstrable; and not to snfftf 
any to exist in our mind which are not thw 
grounded. This only can be properly termed 
thinking ; and for this, knowledge only furnisb- 
es the materials ; for this last has no absolate 
value in itself, but gains all its importance froflu 
its influence on our course of thought. Mao 
should seek knowledge for no other purpose 
than to enlarge his field of thought ; and the 
two should go on pari passu. Knowledge 
would else remain dead and unfruitful. la 
meuy however, this last is often so much the 
ease, that it might be taken as the rule^ rather 
than the exception. This is the less surprising' 
when we consider that their knowledge is gene- 
rally directed to external and practical uses. 
But I have sometimes found it to be the case 
in women also ; and then the disjunction of 
knowledge from thought is much more strange 
and displeasing. I have known a woman of 
this kind from my earliest youth, even before I 
went to the university ; and I have watchedher 
through every period of her life. She is well 
acquainted with the dead, and with most living, 
languages ; is free from all vanity and affecta- 
tion ; never allows her studies to interfere with 
any domestic duty : yet her learning does not 
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ttokt faer an interesting person. Though she 
btti read the best, as well as the most difficult, 
Mthors of all nations, she never writes a letter 
thai gives one any extraordinary pleasure. 
You remark very truly, in regard to this, that 
Christ chose his disciples from rude and unlet- 
tered men ; but this accorded well with the 
spirit and aim of the religion which he wished 
to found ; and, moreover, in the country where 
he appeared, there was, at that time, no know* 
ledge but that of a misunderstood and dead 
learning. The only teachers were the scribes, 
who interpreted the Scriptures according to 
their own subtle conceits, and behaved towards 
the people with oppression and contempt. 

LETTER XXXn. p. 159. 

. . . What you say of the serene composure 
of the countenance in death, even where the 
last struggles have been most severe, is obsenr* 
able generally in the dead. To some it gives 
even a glorified aspect. Sometimes, however, 
the expression of passion or of extreme agony 
does not cease even in death, as I have seen on 
the battle-fields of 1813 and 1815, though the 
countenances of many wore an expression full 
of holy peace. This beauty of death, as we 
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may call it, is the privilege of man only. It k 
far otherwise with beasts; for the finest and 
noblest horse is a repulsive and ngly object 
when lying dead on the field of battle. ThO 
cause is to be found in the expression given by 
the soul to the lineaments of the face. This 
expression, if the disposition was not corrnpted| 
is of itself naturally calm, pure, and to a cer- 
tain degree noble, even in persons of small 
mental gifts. In life its proportions are more 
or less disturbed by outward circumstances of 
inward excitement ; and this is doubly the case 
from the sufferings of illness. In death these 
momentary influences on the countenance 
cease, and the original expression which the 
soul has imparted remains, like an engraved 
picture, and lasts as long as the corporeal parts 
remain undecomposed, even after the spirit has 
fled. The earthly form must naturally wear 
the appearance of perfect tranquillity, since its 
restless, moving animal life is lapt in eternal 
slumber. Bat perhaps there is a yet hightt 
cause for this appearance. We see only in 
death — for we cannot penetrate deeper — the 
separation of the soul from the body, the libe- 
ration of the spiritual from the bonds of the 
corporeal nature ; but of its after-flight we 
know nothing. Perhaps it casts off all traces 
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of its earthly nature at the moment that it 
leaves the body, and sheds a parting ray on all 
that remains behind, whose light we perceive 
in the features, responsive to the impressions of 
the soul. 



LETTEB XXXm. p. 167. 

I.cannot quite enter into your ideas respect- 
ing death, and its relation to life. No one 
can fear it less than I do, neither am I much 
attached to life ; but I have never known the 
feeling of an anxious longing for death ; and, 
although it be a nobler one than that of an 
absolute weariness of existence, it is neverthe- 
less blamable. Life must first, for as long a 
period as Providence wills it, be enjoyed or 
suffered, — in one word, gone through, -« and 
that with a full submission, without murmuring, 
lamenting, or repining. There is one import- 
ant law of nature which we should never lose 
sight of: I mean that of the ripening for death. 
Death is not a break in existence ; it is but an 
intermediate circumstance, a transition from 
one form of our finite existence to another. 
Both states — that before and that after death 
—are closely connected together ; indeed, they 
aie inseparably united ; and existence ttere can 
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only then properly begin when it has reacfbed 
the very last moment of its development herti$ 
This moment of maturity for death, or, in oihttt 
words, the time when farther progress hero 
becomes impossible, cannot be decided oa laff 
any haman wisdom or inward feeling ; and to 
attempt to do so would be nothing better than 
the vain rashness of human pride. That deci* 
sion can only be made by Him who can at 
once look through our whole coarse ; and both 
reason and duty require that we should leave 
the hour to him, and never rebel against his 
decrees by a single impatient wish. B^eve 
me, even though you may call this view too 
strict an one, it is the only one which will lead 
us in peace through life, and prove a true sapi* 
port through all its vicissitudes. The first 
and most important thing in life is lo leam 
to master ourselves, and to throw ourselves 
with peaceful confidence on Him who nevsf 
changes; looking on every situation, whether 
pleasant or otherwise, as a source from whieb 
our interior existence and individual character 
may draw increasing strength ; and heoeo 
springs that entire submission which few attain 
to, ailthough all fancy they feel it. Almost aitt 
set a certain bound to thek submission, and 
tfaiak| whea this point is overpastj or appears to 
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them to be ao, the daty ceases* True resigna* 
tioDf which always brings with it the confidence 
that QDchangeable Goodness will make even 
the disappointment of our hopes and the con* 
tiadictions of life condacive to some benefit, 
casts a grave bat tranquil light over the pros- 
pect of even a toilsome and troubled life. In 
onfer to attain, or to create within ourselves, 
this tranquillity, we should seek only those 
things which are dependent on our own wilL 
This disposition cannot always be quite at* 
tained, nor can we feel it at all moments. It 
cannot be compelled. It must spring up in the 
Boal itself: but it is not long in doing so, when 
the soil is properly prepared ; and this prepara* 
tion consists principally in a reasonable, quiet 
firame of mind, free from all selfishness. This 
we have in our own power, if we will but use 
oar understanding and power of will ; and the 
exercise of them with a determined purpose 
will give it. Fit occupations contribute mate- 
rially towards creating a peaceful state of mind. 
And thus, finally, nothing can go forward in 
the soul which the man is not prepared, by 
forgone experience, either to encourage or 
repress. 
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LETTER XXXVL p. 180. 

Tegel, September 3, 1832. 

I found every thing, both in house and gar- 
den, in the best order on my return hither. In 
the garden, when I compare it with last year, 
when I came only a few days later, there is a 
great and very agreeable difference. It is now 

beautifully green Last year the cholera 

and I came hither together, and many were 
very anxious on the subject, some in great ter- 
ror : for myself, I took merely the customary 
precautions. It is now again in many places, 
and may very possibly reach Berlin, though 
at present there is no appearance of it ; but, 
should it do so, it would not now be feared 
more than any other complaint. We soon 
become accustomed to things ; and many times 
the evil lies more in the imagination than in the 
reality. Even in real and severe illnesses, 
where the patient is a timid person, this fre- 
quently augments the symptoms. You praise 
my composure, and complain of the impatience 
of men in general wheli they are ill. This, 
however, arises from the circumstance that 
most men have some daily active business 
which they are then obliged to give up. That 
is not the case with me : the quiet which sick- 
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ness requires is not in itself disagreeable to me ; 
the restlessness attendant on some complaints is 
lessened, too, when opposed by a tranquil mind. 
With positive pain it is indeed otherwise ; but 
even here much may be done. Generally we 
gain a great deal when we look upon illness, not 
so much as a suffering to be borne, as a requisite 
labor which we must get through as well as we 
can ; for it is certain that the patient can con- 
tribute materially towards the upholding of his 
strength at the time, as well as towards his con- 
valescence afterwards. My so-called patience 
is, however, no merit in me, but rather a gift 
of nature. When people let me alone, — do 
not trouble themselves much about me, — and 
do not weary me with pity and officious care, 
an illness must be bad indeed to make me 
feel impatient. In your last letter you do not 
speak favorably of old age ; but I remain true 
to my formerly expressed opinion, both as 
regards myself and others. I do not mean 
to say, that I ever particularly desired to be- 
come old, any more than I now desire to 
become much older. Generally, I do not 
trouble myself greatly with wishes ; but, as I 
am become old without any choice in the 
matter, I think it wiser to keep my eyes fixed 
on the advantages of that period of life than on 

10 
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its disadvantages. And this I think of, merely 
with the view to preserve myself from its es- 
pecial failings, and more especially from that 
of over-rating its powers ; for herein I quite 
agree with you, that after a certain period, but 
which it is impossible to fix, the strength, even 
of the mind, begins to diminish. But old age 
— be it a beneficial order of nature or other- 
wise — belongs to the period of man's farther 
development ; and it would be unreasonable if 
we did not endeavor to discover in the intellec- 
tual character, the thoughts, the feelings, and 
the opinions, some trace of the same thing 
which is taking place physically at this period. 
But what is this in the true and noblest sense 
of the words ? We must not dismiss age with 
the trite observation, that in it we have gained 
experience, and taken leave of passion : this 
view is taken from a very low point, and what 
in this sense is called experience and freedom 
from passion is in truth worth very little. Age 
has nothing to do with experience : this is 
only to be acquired when actively employed 
in the world ; but, in men naturally well dis- 
posed, age brings with it tranquillity, — a ces- 
sation of those chances by which we are 
dragged into toils not dependent on our own 
will, — patience, freedom from anxious cares ; 
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and these privileges exalt and beautify every 
thing else* Age, indeed, is reproached wiUi 
the contrary of all these qualifications; but 
this is much more rare, and happens only in 
characters which are not worth the trouble 
of talking about. Among the better sort we 
find either a good-natured cheerfulness or a 
deep earnestness of thought, which, neverthe* 
less, has nothing of gloom in it. From these 
two kinds of disposition it happens, that among 
old people quite as many seek society as 
solitude. Age here operates according to the 
original difference of individual character. If 
this be contemplative, the man works up the 
stuff collected during a long life, and experi- 
ence contributes to this, since from it he picks 
out and throws away whatever cannot profit 
bis intellectual life. Of course, I do not mean 
that a great result or a book is to be the 
produce of this ; but. generally a life, or even a 
dream made up of ideas of all sorts, grows out 
of it ; an intellectual hovering over the past and 
. the future, or rather a judicious connecting to« 
gether of both. If, on the contrary, the mind 
is by inclination or necessity turned to outward 
activity, employment is suitable for such an old 
age ; employment which, according to Schiller, 
is still busy in adding it3 grain of sand to all 
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that is already laid up. There might be much 
to say about passion; but that I reserve for 
another opportunity. 

LETTER XL. p. 195. 

You ask me in your last letter to tell one 
more clearly what I mean by saying, that at 
certain periods of one's life it is needful to do 
interiorly what we call in common life setting 
our house in order. The expression is a very 
simple one, and I mean it to be understood 
quite in the usual sense. We say that a man 
has set his house in order, when he has taken 
care to arrange every thing for the possibility of 
his death, so that nothing remains to be done. 
The phrase means yet farther, that a man has 
made a proper disposition of the things he 
leaves behind him. Thus embarrassments, 
uncertainties, and disquiet, with regard to do- 
mestic affairs, are avoided, and order and peace 
established. This is the meaning of the phrase 
in the ordinary and worldly acceptation ; but it 
has a much higher and nobler sense when ap- 
plied intellectually I am not here speak- 
ing, or at least not exclusively so, of purely 
religious ideas; what I now talk of relates 
also to those parts of our intellectual life which 
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are not generally ranged in this class : nor in- 
deed can we, for the most part, exactly fix 
what it is that I here call the highest and the 
noblest of man's mental affairs. Every one is, 
nevertheless, wont to be conscious that exactly 
that part of his character which is the deepest- 
rooted, and the most his own, is that on which 
he bestows the least trouble ; and frequently 
suffers himself to be robbed of, or, at least, 
allows it to be brought into subordination to 
outward objects and circumstances. This bad 
habit should be eschewed, the little disturbing 
employments renounced, and the more impor- 
tant pursued. Yet more, during the short 
remainder of life, should this self-collectedness 
be endeavored after in the province of feeling. 
But here, in general, there is a great and im- 
portant difference. In what is intellectual, our 
determinations have full power ; for thought 
and reflection require some certain ground- 
work to go on upon ; but, in feeling, this would 
not only be impossible, but would destroy it, 
if attempted. In matters of feeling, nothing 
can be done on compulsion : there a change 
can only go forward of itself, and is as much 
beyond our power as the ripening of fruit. It 
takes place involuntarily, and just when the 
whole constitution of the mind betrays that the 
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alienation from earthly life has been completed 
in as. This change of feeling consists in the 
falling-back of the mind upon itself ; but still 
less than in the province of thought, can any 
rule be given which vrould apply to all cases. 
In me it has happened quite as a matter of 
coarse, that, my w^hole soul being concentrated 
in one feeling, I becam^e insensible to all others ; 
at least, as to the receiving any permanent im- 
pression ; for I am not therefore become by 
any means cold or unsympathizing. I merely 
renounce all claim on any thing else, whether 
from men or fortune. Of course, I should feel 
calamity like others : that cannot be rooted out 
of human nature. Privation remains privation, 
and pain is still pain : but these things would 
not deprive me of my peace of mind ; for that 
would be preserved by the thought, that these 
circumstances are but the natural accompani- 
ments of human life, and that it would be un- 
becoming not to have gained enough strength 
in a long life to be able to bring our higher 
and better nature to maintain itself against 
them. 

LETTER XLH. p. 204. 

I have often — almost from my childhood — 
begun to keep a diary, but after a time I have 
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always burnt it, I am, nevertheless, sorry that 
I have not noted down at least where I was 
every day, what I principally did, and what 
occurred. I should be very glad now to have 
such a register from my tenth year. As for 
detailed journals, which contain our judgment 
upon actions and motives, I do not think much 
of them. Try as we will, we can never write 
for ourselves only. Even if we never show, or 
mean to show, what is written, we have still an 
imaginary public before us. . • • What is chiefly 
to be feared from this is, that it should afford 
food for vanity. When a man occupies his 
mind so much with himself, he is in danger of 
thinking all that happens to him more important 
than what happens to others, and of considering 
every chance occurrence as the result of some 
special views of the Deity with regard to 
himself. 

LETTER XLin. p. 212. 

Gall, whom you mention in your letter, was 
personally known to me ; and I attended his 
lectures on craniology at Vienna, in 1797. I 
never believed in it for a moment. It was one 
of those discoveries which, when the charlatan' 
erie which surrounded it was stripped away, 
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showed but a very meagre portion of truth. 
Gall's really scientific merit consists in his hav- 
ing first rightly comprehended and pointed out 
the true form and foldings of the brain. Be- 
sides this, he was a very good physician. He 
died when I was last in Paris, and I saw him 
there for the second time. He left a clause in 
his will to the effect, that his head should be 
amputated, and the skull added to his own col- 
lection ; which was punctually done. As he. 
took no money for his lectures, I could not re- 
fuse to comply with his wish to have a cast of 
my head. This was done in the same manner 
that a cast is taken from a dead body, and so 
unskilfully that I was in danger of suffocation. 
The cast of my head must be still in his collec- 
tion. This was no enviable fate ; for Gall was 
exceedingly rough and unmannered, and all 
the vices which, according to his theory, a man 
with such a head ought to have, but which he 
had fortunately escaped, were thrown in his 
teeth without mercy every lime that the profes- 
sor did him the honor to bring him forward in 
one of his lectures as an example. I have my- 
self heard very remarkable instances of this. Of 
course he did not spare 'me more than others, 
and, as he was in no way bound to me, had 
the right to do as he pleased. The great fault 
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in Gall's system is his not perceiving that the 
moral and intellectual faculties of man are so 
closely connected, and that both are so inti- 
mately blended to. form the whole character, 
that it is impossible to make such a superficial 
division of different organs as he has most 
arbitrarily decided on. In this, namely in the 
true estimation of the intellectual dignity of 
man, Lavater's mind was far in advance of 
his. 

LETTER XLVn. p. 225. 

You are quite right in saying that Mesdames 
de Stael and Laroche are very ill treated in the 
correspondence between Schiller and Goethe. 
This is Goethe's fault. In confidential corre- 
spondence, as in conversation, we may allow 
ourselves to laugh at the ridiculous in what we 
see, as long as it is done with no ill-natured 
intention, and are certain that it will be under- 
stood as we mean it. But, when such letters 
are brought before the public, all such passages 
should be removed ; and in this Goethe was 
far too careless. . . . Goethe and Schiller knew 
no more of Madame de Stael than could be 
learned in a few conversations ; and even that 
knowledge was very imperfect, for neither of 
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them spoke French with fluency. They en- 
gaged in these conversations because they were 
excited by them, but without being able fully 
to express themselves in a foreign tongue, and 
thus they came to dislike her because she gave 
them so much trouble ; but of this lady's real 
character they knew nothing. As for her being 
unfeminine, as some people have said, this 
must be reckoned as a part of the frivolous 
chatter which the common herd, both male 
and female, permit themselves in regard to 
women of a character and mind far above their 
reach. The modesty which forbears to judge 
of what is above us is a quality far too noble 
to be found very frequently. 

LETTER Ln. p. 252. 

.... You remark of yourself, that you have 
indeed read books worth reading, but much 

fewer of them than many suppose For 

my own part, I confess to you, that, as far as 
the pleasure of reading is concerned, I could 
very easily live without any books at all. I 
have not any real inclination for it; nay, in 
proportion to my length of life and scientific 
pursuits, I have read very little. Numbers of 
books, which others have been very early ac- 
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qnainted with, I know only by name ; and I 
inay be surrounded by books, and know that 
Bew ones are among them, without feeling in- 
clined to look into them. This indifference 
to books as a means of amusement is not of 
late occurrence ; it is no surfeit, but has been 
my feeling so long that it does not seem to me 
that I ever felt otherwise. I have, nevertheless, 
lived much with books, both by day and by 
night, but always with a view to the obtaining 
some definite piece of knowledge, — to the 
pursuit of some fixed object of research ; but 
this is quite different from that pleasure in 
reading which, in some men, amounts almost 
to a passion. This pleasure arises from a natu- 
ral vivacity which I have never possessed ; from 
a need for idea-stuff (so to call it), but which is 
at the same time connected with a desire to 
obtain this stuff from without, in various shapes 
and colors, rather than to draw it from the 
interior of our own minds in a less varied form. 
Yet this disposition is not, therefore, altogether 
to be blamed. The want of inclination to 
receive impressions from without, the liking for 
solitary thought, the retiring into ourselves, is 
not always a sign of a metal without dross. It 
arises often from apathy, — from an idle dispo- 
sition, and has frequently more the character 
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of a weak dream than of a course of fruit- 
bearing reflection. Nevertheless, it has a plea- 
sure in it which I. cannot liken to any thing 
else ; for we may thus lose ourselves in thought 
without exercising our memory, which is much 
easier to be done in this fashion than in con- 
versation or writing ; for we then think for 
ourselves only, and may thus overleap all 
middle terms, and jump at once to a conclu- 
sion. • • • 

You remark that you often hear it asked, 
What is happiness ? If by this word we do 
not understand merely certain fortunate acci- 
dents, but rather that feeling through which 
the interior man receives his deepest sensations 
of pleasure or pain, the definition is not easy ; 
for it is very possible to suffer many and great 
griefs, and yet not to feel thoroughly unhappy 
in consequence ; but rather to find our moral 
and intellectual nature so purified and exalted 
thereby, that we would not wish to change this 
feeling for any other. On the other hand, we 
may be in the possession of much peace and 
enjoyment in the things granted us, — we may 
have absolutely no grief, — and yet find within 
ourselves an insupportable void. To be happy, 
we require a proper employment for the mind 
or the feelings, — certainly a varied one, and 
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one that shall be suitable to the general charac- 
ter, and so much so as to satisfy every need of 
our existence. Tha nature of this employment, 
or rather of this mental interest, must be regu- 
lated by the individual destination which the 
course of his life gives to every one, or rather 
that which he finds in his own mind ; and thus 
happiness or unhappiness depends on our good 
or ill success in attaining the ultimate end of 
our being. 

I have received yours of June 24, and thank 
you much for it. I am rejoiced to perceive in 
it a peaceful, and even cheerful tone : and yet 
more rejoiced to find that I have contributed 
towards it. I write the truth to you without 
any concealment. As long as I can write 
without serious detriment to my eyes, I shall 
do so with my own hand, though perhaps my 
letters must be shorter: on the other part, I 
depend on your bearing it cheerfully when I 
can no longer do it at all. I consider it a part 
of man's duty to take as a natural and bearable 
thing whatever is in the course of nature. This 
has always been the object of my own endea- 
vors, and I believe I may say I have succeeded 
in it in a great degree ; and I wish to find this 
disposition in all, especially in those who stand 
in close connection with myself. Nothing gives 
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me more real and yet fruitless pain than th^ 
seeing that others are anxious about me, of 
made uncomfortable on my account. Traq* 
quillity and self-possession in all circumstancetst^ 
joined with either cheerfulness or quiet melail* 
choly, make life bearable, and raise the sooi 
above the vicissitudes of life. 



LETTER LV. p. 264. 

You have remarked that my. handwriting in 
my two or three last letters is larger, plainel^ 
and more decided. I had foreseen that this 
change would surprise you. It is a victory 
which my will, by dint of a strong resolution, 
has at last gained over my hand. But, with 
regard to the inconvenience of being obliged to 
dictate every thing instead of writing it myself, 
I gain nothing; for this mode of writing is 
slower, instead of being quicker, than the for- 
mer; but it is something that it looks more 
regular, and gives no trouble in the reading, 
• while my former writing was fast becoming 
illegible. Thus in our old age we come back 
to our childish text-hand. There is a greater, 
more important, and more perplexing question 
with regard to old age ; and that arises from 
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the doubt, which I at least have always felt, 
Whether years do not produce a gradual and 
unnoticed enfeeblement of the mind or the 
character, or of both. A reasonable and re- 
flecting person must perceive that it can hardly 
-be otherwise. All things wear out in time; 
and the dependence of the mind on the body 
subjects it to the same law as the rest of nature 
in this respect. Sometimes even we catch 
ourselves in single things which give proof of 
it; but there remains always a tormenting 
thought, that these occurrences may be more 
frequent than we ourselves perceive. We na- 
Inraily distrust our own judgment, since it, too, 
must suffer in the general decay ; and in these 
matters we cannot learn the truth from others. 
Memory is generally said to fail the soonest, 
though I do not find this in my own case ; and, 
if it did, so long as the faculty was not alto- 
gether impaired, it is one whose loss I should 
eare the least for. It is a greater evil, and one 
which we are slower to perceive, when there is 
a want of soundness in the judgment, — when 
we feel it laborious so to disentangle ourselves 
from doubts as to arrive at a decided opinion. 
This unsteadiness of character spreads from 
action to thought ; since all man's intellectual 
frumlties are knit together in him into an in- 
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separable union. Bat the worst loss of all is 
that felt in regard to the fertility of ideas; ftnr 
these depend upon the well-united strength, 
precision, and activity of all the faculties of the 
mind. Hence the weight of increasing yeats 
must necessarily exercise considerable influence 
over them : even the dulness of the senses must 
extinguish many. All ideas which depend on 
the susceptibility of the senses to external 
things, even though collected at an earlier 
period, must lose in accuracy and distinctness 
as well as in that evidence, especially, which 
external objects afford to found fresh thongbts 
upon. But the state I most anxiously guard 
against is that where the mind is in a manner 
becalmed, and confines itself to the dull repeti- 
tion of the same worn-out routine of ideas, 
fondly imagining that it is all the while in a 
satisfactory state of activity. What is needed 
to make life really valuable and happy is a 
mind thoroughly alive, — rich in the power of 
reproducing all that it gains inwardly from its 
own deep communings with itself, or externally 
from its observations on men and things ; or 
else the steady working-out of a series of ideas, 
begun long ago, and embracing in their coarse 
perhaps the greater portion of a life. Nof 
should this be aspired to merely by professed 
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tUiikerS) -^ by those belonging to a higher order 
of intellect and cultivation: it should be the 
aim of all. For every man has within him a 
world of ideas and feelings, truths and preju- 
dices, fancies and dreams, which he is anxious 
to keep afive and active, and which he wishes 
to earry out yet fturther for the sake of mental 
oocvpaliott. However unintdilectnal a man 
nay be by nature, there is no reproach he fears 
m> much as that of mental imbecility. 

I recced your last letter kiter than usual, 
•ad it grieved me much to see that you were 
ag^in suffering from low spirits. You say, ia«> 
deed, yourself that time will bring the remedy ; 
bat life is too short to allow of our being 
fobbed of whole weeks thus. For some time, 
to^ I bad rejoiced to see you so much more 
ealm and eheerful. Be so again, I earnestly 
eatieat you: we can do much when once we 
believe that we can. The mood we are in no 
doubt arises often from circumstances over 
which we have little contrdi; but they take 
fltionger bokl^ and become much more dange* 
io«0 to oar peace of nuad, when we give way 
totfleiii* Oiur surest defence is to oppose to 
ffasae 0oi»a stronger feeling* Yoa fat^Fe oAea 
f09noU exferieueed, that the heart oan be so 

iMniid it» tome efevatiBg aad engrosBing sul^ 
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ject as at once to put to flight all despondency 
and gloom. 

LETTER LVL p. 268. 

The words of St. Paul, which yon qnote in 
your letter, ^^ If in this life only we have hope 
in Christ, we are of all men most miserable," 
certainly convey a deep truth, which lays hold 
on the mind in its very inmost part. They tell, 
in the shortest and simplest manner, the super- 
terrestrial nature of man ; for we cannot but 
recognize in the highest, noblest, and most 
truly worthy feelings of man an origin that is 
not of this world. The true ennoblement of 
our nature consists in the feeling that our exist- 
ence stretches beyond the bounds of this globe. 
It is this which gives that peculiar feeling to 
man, which so unceasingly accompanies all 
those who reflect at all, — that the wotld 
around him, in which he immediately acts, and 
from which his enjoyments spring, does not 
suffice him ; and that his desires and his hopes 
drag him towards another, as yet unknown, 
and only dimly anticipated. It is in the differ- 
rent relations in which every one places himself 
to the one and the other world, that the differ* 
ence of individual character is chiefly found ; 
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{cf it gives the mind an original bent upon 
which all the rest depends. He who is wholly 
taken up with the earthly, so as to have neither 
thought nor feeling for a higher world, must in 
truth be termed most wretched : he is without 
the highest and best inward satisfaction, and 
is incapable of arriving at the true perfection 
of his moral nature. But there is also a cer- 
tain contempt of the earth, and an erroneous 
mode of occupying ourselves with an existence 
beyond it, which, even if it does not lead to a 
neglect of the duties of life, yet at least ^pre- 
vents us from enjoying the good in this world 
which Providence designed for us. The truly 
elevated frame of mind avoids this double one- 
sidedness: it takes its starting-point from the 
endless traces of the Divinity which pervade 
every thing on earth, and are to be found 
through all creation in the wise arrangement 
and loving solicitude for the comfort of every 
created thing ; and in this frame of mind we 
connect those pure feelings of the heart which 
truly belong to a better world, with such of our 
social relations as we can devote ourselves to 
without impairing the true worth of our nature. 
It is thus that we seek and engraft the super- 
terrestrial upon the terrestrial, and become 
capable of elevating ourselves to the full purity 
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of a beayenly life* In this sense we live ka 
another worlds even in this; for the earthly 
then becomes merely the lAell of the divine; 
and this last, by no means lying hidden witfaia, 
but beaming forth visibly and brightly, becomfis 
the individual and animating feelmg* Wilfa 
these views the soul easily separates itself fsom 
the earthly, and raises itself above it ; and with 
this frame of mind is immediately connected 
the feeling of immortality, and of a state of 
existence which will have its beginning on the 
other side of the grave» A mind which in tha 
right sense does not live for this world alone, 
does not receive this feeling as a mere hi^ 
and desire ; for it is a certainty, bound up with 
the very consciousness of existence. Had we 
not been endowed with this knowledge as soon 
as we were placed upon the earth, we should 
indeed have been cast down into utter misery ; 
for there would be no compensation for earthly 
misfortune, and, what is more and would be 
more lamentable too, the greatest of all pro* 
blems would remain unsolved, and our interior 
existence would remain without the one thing 
which gives the seal and finish to its pedeo^ 
tion. 

You mention in your letter the discomfbtls 
of age: they are e«rtaia^-^with oome few 



exceptions, where the strength is retained to a 
late period — many and great; and they are so 
especially, because they recur at every moment, 
and accompany ns with increasing weight to 
Ae grave. Of these, according to my own 
feelings, the most oppressive is the impaired 
metivity, and conseqaent slowness and difficulty 
JH effecting what we wish to do, without help. 
And when it oomes to a choice whether I will 
allow myself to be helped, or continue to do 
things for myself, though with less facility, I 
choose the latter ; because I feel a natural re- 
pugnance to the being dependent. But while 
I concede all these inconveniences, which may 
amount at last to real suffering, and which I 
for the most part already feel in my own per- 
son, I cannot regard old age with dislike, nor 
do I make any complaint of it. It is requisite 
to the completion of human life that there 
Bfaonld be such a decay of strength ; and to go 
through with that life as a whole, gradually un* 
folding one part out of another, has in it some- 
thing tranquillifdng, because it shows man to 
be in harmony with all nature. And, besides, 
ovr feelings alter so far, that we can bear these 
outward inconveniences the easier in conse*- 
qpience. We grow less impatient ; we feel that 
it does not beoome us to complain of the 
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course of nature, and are much more aware 
that interior peace and equality of mood are 
capable of throwing their gentle glow over 
every exterior circumstance. It is clearly an 
advantage of age that the material sharpness 
and severity of external evils is taken away, 
and so placed within the light of reflection, that 
we can overlook their single power, whilst 
occupying the thoughts with the always in- 
creasing and tranquillizing influence of the uni- 
versal. 



LETTER LVn. p. 273. 

Tegel, August and September, 1834. 

... If there must needs be a hot summer, it 
is better that it should be this year than next ; 
for next year the extraordinary season would 
have been laid to the expected comet, and thus 
the erroneous opinion with regard to these 
bodies would have been strengthened. As far 
as I am myself concerned, I can very well bear 
the heat ; . . . but the uninterrupted drought 
which has accompanied it this year, the drying 
up of the plants, and the withering of the 
leaves, is always a sad sight. We may, in- 
deed, with good ground presume that the 
actual arrangement of the world is exactly 
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the best that could be, and this of itself puts a 
stop to all short-sighted murmuring; which, 
indeed, no reasonable person will ever indulge 
in : otherwise it would seem strange that living 
and sentient things, from plants up to man, 
should be placed in subordination to, and made 
dependent upon, the rough, wild elements. It 
is as if nature intended that the great material 
and elemental relations should be first allowed 
to take their course, ere the prosperity and 
comfort of sentient beings could be attended 
to ; and this seems nearly as it is in domestic 
life, where not only the higher intellectual oc- 
cupations of the mind must often be postponed 
to the common daily drudgery of the body, but 
where also activity in business, which relates 
merely to the outward world, is set higher in 
men's estimation than the inward inclination to 
thought and study. In both cases we can 
trace the feeling that the ground must be pre- 
pared and secured by bodily and outward cir- 
cumstances, before the intellectual and interior 
life can find a quiet, sheltered spot, where its 
blossoms can unfold without danger of blight. 
In things undertaken by men, and therefore 
always imperfect, this is very perceivable. 
Human reason and. power cannot attain their 
object without some sacrifice of good ; but 
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waA' an expfamation is not admianble wheM 
the order of things is settled by Omniseienoa 
and Omnipotenoe ; and therefore what is oft^i 
said with regard to this postponement of the 
spiritual to tl^ eorporeal, if such a phrase may 
be allowed, is not at all satisfactory. Thera 
must be something more in it which we cannot 
yet understand ; and which, perhaps, springs 
oat of unknown relations between the two; 
for if, on the one hand, we know but little that 
is certain respecting the spirit or soul, on the 
other, the actually existing substance and 
nature of the body— f.e. matt^-^is abso* 
lately unknown and incomprehensible. 



LETTER LX. p. 283. 

Tegel, December and January, 183^. 

We are again at the end of the year, dear 
Charlotte ; and, as far as regards myself, I can 
call it a happy one, however quickly it has 
flown ; for it has afforded me the pleasure of 
remaining uninterruptedly here, and has given 
me the hope also of being released from all fur- 
ther wearisome visits to the Baths. The para- 
lytic tremor is wonderfully less, although I can- 
not exactly assume this as a proof of increased 
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fltrength ; neither is it entirely gone, bat varies 
frfxn day to day. But, be that as it may, it is 
ti any rate a great present relief. It wonid be 
very unreasonable in me if I were to complain 
of bodily suffering; for what I hare to endure 
in this respect is very bearable, and requires 
only a very common degree of patience and 
resignation. I could draw much more largely 
upon both without exhausting them, and it is 
yet in the hands of fate whether I may not 
have to do so ; but I have no anxious fears f<Hr 
the future. Man is placed in the world to gain 
experience, and to tuse it for his own inward 
benefit. Happiness and freedom from pain 
should be received and enjoyed with gratitude ; 
but we should never advance any claim to 
them. You see from this that I neither suffer 
at present nor am in any state to cause anxiety ; 
and that, even should I have to encounter 
greater evils, — of which I see no prospect at 
present, -^- 1 should have strength to bear them. 
I beg you, therefore, most earnestly not to 
allow the state of my health to make an inju« 
rious, and therefore to me most afflicting, im- 
pression on you. This is no matter of tasle 
merely, and still less is it any whim of mine. 
On the contrary, I am firmly convinced that it 
k no less a duty than it is a sign of nobility of 
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mind to receive the dispensations of Provi- 
dence with quiet self-possession, I am aware 
that we cannot always be complete masters of 
ourselves in this respect ; but we can strive to 
be so, and to be in earnest in striving is to have 
half won our object. 



The Editors have concluded vnth some ex- 
tracts in which the personal health of this good 
and amiable man is alluded to, in order to show 
practically how a strong mind and a Christian 
spirit can meet and rise superior to the infirmi- 
ties of age. Wilhelm Von Humboldt, when 
writing these letters, so full of cheerful resig- 
nation and good sense, was fast sinking into 
what might be called almost a premature grave 
(he died in April, 1835) : his sight was so much 
impaired that he had reason to apprehend total 
blindness ; his hand was so enfeebled by para- 
lytic tremor that he could scarcely write, and 
his general strength failing ; but, under all these 
distressing visitations, his last care was to cheer 
the sadness of his afflicted friend, without giving 
a farther thought to his own sufferings than was 
needful to enable him to bear them with 
serenity. No panegyric is here needed : his 
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life and his letters speak to the heart ; and cold 
must that heart be which does not feel warmed 
and elevated by the contemplation of a charac« 
ter which, alas for the world! has bat few 
parallels. 



THE END. 
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